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OUR FIRST ART COVER 

Isamu Noguchi, recent recipient o 
First Honorable Mention for the Prix de 
Rome, and whose work is now exhibited 
at the Grand Central Galleries, New 
York, is an alumnus of Camp Interlaken. 
He came to Interlaken from Japan ten 
years ago with a curious set of Japanese 
wood-carving tools and the boys imme- 
diately gathered around him to watch the 
work of his hands. Those hands have 
been busy ever since, and Isamu _ con- 
tributes the photograph of a beautiful 
polychrome sculpture as the first of a 
series of covers for Camping, all of which 
we hope will be the product of summer 
campers, or of camp alumni. 
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CAMPS AND CAMPING 

Let there be no misunderstanding. The 
journal Camping in no way supersedes or 
takes the place of Camps and Camping 
published annually by the American 
Sports Publishing Company (+5 Rose 
Street, New York). The 1926 edition is 
now ready, aud is, as usual, a mine of 
valuable information for all those inter- 
ested in the summer camp. Dr. Eugene 
Lehman, whose energy and devotion to 
out-of-doors education has made possible 
the publication of this annual series, has 
suggested that he be relieved of the job, 
as it has been arduously painstaking and 
he has earried this publication through 
its initial years of pioneering. We sin- 
cerely hope that Doctor Lehman will 
remain at the editorial helm, and that he 
will be given the moral and_ physical 
assistance which he needs in order to do 
so. However, there is no doubt that 
Camps and Camping, which has so long 
and so constructively aided the cause of 
summer camping in America, will con- 
tinue to do so for many years to come. It 
should be on the bookshelf of every di- 
rector and every counselor and everyone 
who is genuinely interested in “the new 
school of natural teaching.” 


CAMPING 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Here is a dialogue between the manag- 
ing editor and a camp director at a sec- 
tional meeting of the C. D. A. 

M.E. “The John Doe Magazine says 
it has no appropriation for advertising its 
school and camp department in our 
journal.” 

C.D. Well, let it wait until its repre- 
sentative comes around to us camp di- 
rectors in the fall asking us for advertise- 
ments in its columns. I, for one, will pick 
up a number of Camping and see if John 
Doe has changed his mind and met us half 
way with support for our journal.” We want 
only advertisements of direct and genuine 
interest tocampers. The response we have 
had at the time of very lowest ebb in the 
advertising season, together with the cour- 
teous promises by many large advertisers 
for cobperation next fall, when appropria- 
tions are made, assures us of the backbone 
of support that is needed to make Camp- 
inggo. This is the only technical or trade 
journal in the camp directors’ field. It is 
still a baby in swaddling clothes. But it 
is founded on a solid idea of service in this 
field. Editorial coéperation has begun, 
and it will be as cumulative as a boy’s 
snowball. Advertising support is bound 
to follow interesting and practical edito- 
rial service. And we feel certain, from all 
we have heard thus far, that subscribers 
to Camping are going definitely to favor 
those business concerns which are lending 
and will lend their hands to a reciprocally 
valuable medium of exchange. 
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CAMP NEWS 


Camp News,a new magazine in our field, 
makes its début this month. It aims to 
cover a much wider field than Camping. 
It wants to do in a popular way, what 
Camping will accomplish in a more intense 
and restricted territory. It will go to boys 
and girls and parents, carrying the mes- 
sage of organized, educational camping 
far beyond the reach of our technical 
journal. Camp News is kindly reprinting 
the statement of the C. D. A. on “ How to 
Choose a Summer Camp.” It will be glad 
to further the principles and ideals of the 
C.D. A. and other groups interested in 
“the new school of natural teaching.” 
Camp directors will be especially inter- 
ested in the directory of adult camps, 
which appears in the first issue. Camping 
wishes the best of success to its neighbor, 
whom it regards as in no sense a com- 
petitor, but rather a colaborator in pro- 
moting interest in all that is best in edu- 
cation out-of-doors. If any director on 
our list has not received a sample copy of 
Camp News, it will be gladly mailed to 
him from the Correct Printing Co., 161 
Grand St., New York City. Mr. Ben 
Solomon is editor, and he will welcome 
items of popular interest from directors 
and counselors and also from boys and 
girls in our summer camps. 











GLOOM 


Not everything in summer camping is 
stirring to one’s hopes for its educational 
value. In one summer camp boys spent 
many a precious hour rehearsing for a 
play. On a starlight night the show was 
given indoors, by the spotlights of an 
automobile. The drama was manufac- 
tured from comic strips, fun columns and 
memories of vaudeville shows. Why not 
stay in town during the summer and go to 
the movies? 
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THE CODE OF COURTESY 


Let us remember the caption to Dr. 
Lehman’s article in the 1922 Camps and 
Camping. It reads, ““A Code of Profes- 
sional Courtesy Governing Camp Di- 
rectors.” It does not indicate a code of 
morals or even a code of ethics. It does 
not lay down laws of thou shalt and thou 
shalt not, but tries to point out what 
camp directors themselves think is good 
sportsmanship in their field of action. 
Some directors, when confronted with the 
idea of a code of ethics close up like a box 
turtle and declare that they do not intend 
to be told what to do by any association 
or group or code. That is not the point. 
The whole issue rests upon a gentleman’s 
understanding of certain points of cour- 
tesy, of reciprocity, of codperation in a 
new field of endeavor, in what was called 
“the new school of natural teaching” in a 
Red Book radio talk a while ago. Let us, 
therefore, hark back to Dr. Lehman’s 
original conception, and talk about our 
code of Courtesy, introducing fellow- 
directors everywhere to it in that sense. 
That will make quick, intelligent converts 
to our cause. It will help bring new 
members into the growing ranks of the 
C.D. A. where every fair-minded and 
progressive camp director belongs. 


ATTENTION COUNSELORS 


This journal Camping is going to be a 
correspondence course in your new voca- 
tion. If you do not read it regularly dur- 
ing the coming year, you will step into 
the summer of 1927 behindhand in your 
knowledge of what up-to-the-minute edu- 
cational camping means. These first few 
numbers are but a prelude for what is to 
follow. You really owe it to yourself to 
keep up to date on what is going on in the 
world of camping. Send in your subscrip- 
tion now, before you forget it, and miss a 
number or more of your own technical 
journal. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Will members of the C.D. A. kindly 
notify the national secretary at once of 
any change of address. Please! 
Laura Matroon 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 


Have you seen and read the April-May- 
June number of Progressive Education, 
devoted to creative expression through 
art? Have you seen those wonderful 
examples of children’s creativeness, in 
their original colors, beautifully repro- 
duced? Well then, listen to just a few 
snatches from between its covers, then 
send and get a copy if there is still one to 
be had (that’s doubtful) and you'll be 
glad you read this item. 


The creative spirit is another heart; it will 
keep us alive if we give it a chance to beat for us; 
it may be stilled, but there is then no more life. 

Again, 


This then is the torrential force that comes 
unbidden out of the mysterious recesses of person- 
ality and fashions things out of wood, color, 
fabric, clay and words; the thing that dances, 
sings, leads a dozen dramatic reincarnations; the 
thing that drives a small child into profound 
research or sets him digging into a difficulty with 
the energy of a dog at a woodchuck hole; whose 
ways are sure, whose outcome is beauty. 


These words, from Hughes Mearns’ 
article on “The Creative Spirit and Its 
Significance for Education” are typical 
of what you will find in this jewel mine. 
If you want a copy, write to Gertrude 
Hartman, Editor, The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 
What the price is for a back number by 
now, we do not know, but this particular 
volume is quite priceless and you will be 
fortunate if you can obtain one. 
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CAMPING STRIKES HUNGARY 


Overlooking the Blue Danube, at an 
elevation of about five hundred feet, there 
is a growingly popular summer camp with 
a program very much like those in Ameri- 
can camps. It is called the Hungarian 
Christian Student Movement’s Camp, 
and is situated near the village of Tahi, 
two hours by boat on the river from 
Budapest. Tents are being gradually re- 
placed by permanent buildings. There is 
a kitchen, but most of the cooking is done 
in the open. This is but one of the many 
symptoms of a growing summer camp 
movement in Europe. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
MOUNTAINEERING CLUBS 


As affiliated with the C.D. A., the 
A. M. C. have presented to the library of 
our Association the following volumes 
recently, for which thanks is hereby ex- 
pressed most cordially. 

Boy's Book of Canoeing, Elon Jessup 

(Dutton) 
Mountains of Youth, Lunn (Oxford 
Press) 

High Country, Ripley Cooper (Little, 

Brown & Co.) 
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COMING CAMPINGS 


The following is a tentative outline 
sketch suggesting the editorial keynote 
for issues of Camping through the coming 
year. We need your support toward mak- 
ing these numbers interesting. Editorial 
copy cannot be invented. It must come 
from the actual experience of camp 
directors, counselors and campers. Lend 
a hand! Write, if it is but a brief, in- 
formal note about something that inter- 
ests you in the subjects of 


Music 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
WATER Sports 
HyGIeNE AND HEALTH 
NATURE LORE 
Woop Anp TRAIL CRAFT 
ATHLETICS 
DRAMA AND STORY 
DISCIPLINE AND AWARDS 
MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 
FUNDAMENTAL EpUCATION 
LAND Sports AND GAMES 
SPORTSMANSHIP AND RELIGION 
Foop 
COUNSELORS 


What other topics shall we treat espe- 
cially?) What are your individual prob- 
lems? What do you want to know? What 
do you want to share with your fellow 
‘amp director? What can the editors do 
to make Camping of more interest to you, 
to your counselors, to the parents of our 
campers who are making a growing list of 
subscribers to Camping? Tell the editor. 
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COUNSELORS 


We want straight talk from counselors 
about their relationship to camp. There 
will always be room for their side of the 
case. Their observations will often be 
more acute, more penetrating, more il- 
luminating than those of the director. 
They are, on the whole, closer to the boy 
and girl. They can interpret the indi- 
vidual camper. We do not want Camping 
merely to educate counselors toward 
better leadership; we want it to carry the 
counselor’s viewpoint across to the di- 
rector. We want to hear from every 
counselor who reads Camping, to feel that 
he or she is entirely at home in these 
pages. Write! 
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A CAMP DIRECTOR’S BOOKSHELF 


The Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica has printed a_ buff leaflet, listing 
twenty-three books carefully selected as 
helpful to camp directors in their study 
of the psychology of boys and girls. This 
list may be obtained upon request from 
the Child Study Association of America, 
Inc., 54 West 74th St., New York City. 














GOOD BOOKS 








The Real Boy 


and the 


New School 


by A. E. HAMILTON 
“It is one of the most unique, original and 
helpful contributions made to the subject of 
childhood and youth and those problems 
concerning their education, health and 
morals. In these changing times, these are 
perhaps the most serious and important 
problems of all civilization.”—Judge Ben B. 


Lindsey, Authorof The Revolt of Modern Youth. 


“One reads it as he would a story of adven- 
ture and leaves it with fresh insight into num- 
erous educational problems, with renewed 
confidence in human nature and with a 
deepened conviction that teaching is at once 
the greatest and the most difficult of all call- 
ings. This book should be widely read by 
parents, public and private school teachers, 
and social workers.’— F. H. Hankins, De- 
partment of Economies and Sociology, Smith 
College. 


“T have just finished reading your delightful 
book. I have found a whole philosophy of 
life, a library of books, a whole world out of 
doors of sunlight and starlight in the woods 
and fields, adventures in friendship, the most 
amusing humor, besides the boys who race 
through every page.’ —Annie Oakes Hunting- 
ton. 


“Yes, you have written an interesting book 
— very interesting. You have more success- 
fully turned the boy inside out than any 
author I have read. But what will teachers 
and parents do with these revelations, I 
wonder? Listen they may, but will they 
profit and act? Thopeso.”—Edward W. Bok. 


2d edition. $2.50. 


Education 


and the Good Life 


by BERTRAND RUSSELL 

Operating over the perplexed field of modern 
educational theory, Bertrand Russell puts it 
in order with his fine sanity, his keen per- 
ception of values, and his flair for concise 
literary expression. He bases his book on 
observation, study and practical experience 
in bringing up his own child. He discusses 
among other things: the first year, fear, play 
and fancy, importance of other children, sex 
education, nursery schools, ete. — Large 
12 mo. $2.50. 


The Revolt of 
Modern Youth 


by JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 

and WAINWRIGHT EVANS 
“It is the most liberal, intelligent and gener- 
ally sane book that ever yet appeared on this 
important and delicate subject. It should 
have serious consideration. The book is an 
achievement in candor.”’— William Allen 
White. 4th edition. $3.00. 


S Boni & Liveright 


Publishers New York 
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CANNED FOODS AND THE 
SUMMER CAMP 
By Caritron F. Sturpy 


Almost everyone has heard of the new 
sealed foods today. A wave of interest in 
these delicious products and in the amaz- 
ing progress in scientific food preserva- 
tion is apparent and there is hardly an 
issue of the better magazines which does 
not contain some article dealing with this 
important and highly developed subject. 

To those, however, who have not kept 
pace with this progress in food preserva- 
tion the recent statement of one of our 
leading universities, which devotes much 
time to scientific food experiments, that 
“canned vegetables are actually superior, 
from a standpoint of health, to cooked 
fresh vegetables,” comes as a distinct 
surprise. 

But today this fact has been demon- 
strated and proven beyond the point of 
question. No longer can we turn our 
noses up at the lowly “tin can” for the 
scientific canner has stolen a march on us 
and, after years of patient study and 
enormous expense, has brought forth a 
product of such perfection and value as 
to merit your highest respect. 

Sealed, or “canned,” foods as now 
prepared under new methods in the huge 
modern canneries have more vitamin and 
food value, are safer, are more economical 
and are actually fresher than the fresh- 
cooked food prepared in your own camp 
or home. Let us take up very briefly each 
claim. 


(1) Vitamin content 

Thorough and long-continued experi- 
ments have demonstrated time and again 
that the agent which destroys that very 
important and sensitive vitamin C is not 
heat but oxidation. 

All fruits and vegetables contain a con- 
siderable amount of free oxygen within 
their cells. This the modern canner re- 
moves by a process known as “exhaust- 
ing” and he then seals his foods against 
contact with further oxygen in the air 
before cooking. 

As a result the canning process, instead 
of killing vitamin C, actually preserves it, 
as in the case of fresh-boiled cabbage. 
Instead of the 95° loss from fresh boiling 
he offers you a delicious fresh cabbage, 
right from the garden, containing fire 
times the vitamin content of that pre- 
pared in your own home. Canned spinach 
has from five to ten times the amount 
found in home-boiled, canned peas con- 
tain more vitamins than fresh-cooked 
peas — no matter if you should run all the 
way from your garden to your kitchen. 
This is also true of apples, tomatoes and 
beans. : 

I have been often asked, ** What differ- 
ence does it make whether the vitamin 
destruction in the cans is little or great? 





The vegetable is afterward removed from 
the can and heated again, so that the 
vitamins are lost anyway.” Experience, 
however, shows that this assumption is 
not correct. The atomic change brought 
about by cooking has all taken place. 
When a food is cooked it stays cooked and 
does not change back to raw, the amount 
of free oxygen in the food is gone and the 
reheated food makes no appreciable union 
with the oxygen of the air. Of course, to 
open and reheat canned foods is_ the 
wrong way to prepare them for the table 
but this point requires too much room to 
be taken up in this limited space. 


(2) Safety 

Sealed foods are safer than fresh boiled. 
Why do foods spoil?) What causes yeasts, 
molds, fermentations, ete.? Is it air? 
No! The scientist can show you foods 
sealed in bells of treated air that will keep 
through ages. Appert, pioneer of canning, 
found it was not the air but something in 
the air which caused food. to deteriorate. 
That “something” you and I recognize 
today. It is called micoérganism. 

It might be well here to list the two 
classes of food preservation: 


(a) Temporary 

(1) Low temperatures. Microérganisms are 
not killed by low temperatures but 
multiplication and chemical activities 
are merely retarded. 

(2) Dehydration. Moisture is necessary for 
the development of microérganisms 
and once again that moisture is ab- 
sorbed the development continues. 

(3) Mild antiseptics, such as sugar and salt 
in small quantities, exert only a tempo- 
rary influence on microérganisms and 
spoilage, usually a few weeks. 

(4) Pasteurization. Subjecting products to 
a temperature of this degree kills a 
great many but not all of the organisms 
present. Pasteurized milk will not 
keep long. 

(5) Exclusion of air. This will often pro- 
long the keeping of food products, but 
for a limited time. For instance, oil of 
olives grows rancid if exposed to air 
but will keep years if sealed. 

(b) Permanent 

The only permanent prevention of food 
spoiling is by heat sterilization and 
hermetically sealing to the air and out- 
side contamination by live micro- 
organisms. 

Thus it will be seen that the practice of 
canning by high temperatures is the only 
safe and permanent method of preserva- 
tion. 

Heat sterilization. This does not mean 
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cooking on the kitchen range. The great- 
est heat obtainable in the average camp, 
school or home kitchen is boiling tempera- 
ture. Boiling is 212 degrees and this is not 
> * . ° oe ° is 
sufficient to kill all microérganism. The 
more stubborn require a temperature of 
225 degrees to kill them. 

This fact the canner knows and, in his 
modern autoclaves, he “processes” his 
delicious products often to 249 and 250 
degrees and thus gives you a wide margin 
of safety. Modern sealed foods are 


scientifically pure and, as long as the new 
sanitary container remains sealed and un- 
punctured, the delicious foods are perma- 
nently preserved. As a matter of actual 
record canned products eighty-six years 
old have been opened and eaten and found 
to be as delicious as the day they were 
packed. In fact a high-grade packer often 
“seasons” certain of his products for 
several years before offering them for sale. 
This is especially true of French sardiners 
and packers of fancy spiced fruits where 
a delicious blending of the delicate flavors 
is desired. 


(3) Economy 

It costs money to maintain a camp 
garden, to harvest in small quantities, to 
battle with uncertain crops and seasons. 
The modern canner today can supply you 
with every fruit and vegetable known in 
all the delicate freshness of their perfect 
maturity, scientifically pure and_ scien- 
tifically cooked, with all waste and labor 
of preparation eliminated, cheaper than 
you can buy them raw and prepare them 
yourself. 

Among the new items which are sup- 
plied in many states are baby carrots, 
parsnips, fresh baby onions, cauliflower, 
celery, cabbage and dainty soy bean 
sprouts. Other delicious items now 
offered are creamed white potatoes, po- 
tato au gratin, stewed prunes, chow mein 
and — yes, even pie crust. 

The feeding of camps, public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges, industrials, hospi- 
tals and high-grade institutions has 
necessitated direct specialization, direct 
study of their peculiar needs and special 
packs. Today you may have specially 
trained representatives from specially 
organized outlets supply your needs. No 
longer are you obliged to buy certain 
“brands” nor order in “so many cans” 
but in “servings” carefully proportioned 
at definite costs which are figured to the 
hundredth or second decimal of a cent 
“laid down” on the table before your boy 
or girl camper. Then, too, the quality, 
seed, syrup, count and weight has been 
definitely figured. Such trained institu- 
tion men can tell you definitely to a single 
container your entire season’s need and 
you no longer need to finish out your 
season with the common hand-to-mouth 
buying nor do you have any “carry- 
overs’ to freeze if not lugged home from 
camp. 


(4) Fresher 

By freshness is meant nearer their 
natural perfection at harvest. To those 
of you who have never had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the huge, modern, 
scientific cannery I long for space to 
describe their perfect cleanliness, cleaner 
than any kitchen because cleaned with 
live steam daily. 

They are situated directly in the centers 
of their harvests and few are the minutes 
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between the garden and the sealing rooms. 
I would like to tell you, too, of the un- 
canny precision and cleverness of their 
machinery, how they sort and peel and 
seal without the aid of human hands. Of 
how cranberries sort themselves by bounc- 
ing, how cherries sort and stem them- 
selves, how tomatoes are cooked by rolling 
down hill, how peas are harvested like hay 
when the early morning dew is upon them 
and how they are shelled in the twinkling 
of an eye without even removing the pods 
from the vine, of the famous Ginaca ma- 
‘chine and the “Tron Chink” which cleans 
your salmon, of the — but why go on? 
These are stories that read like romance 
— material for many articles. 

In closing let me urge of you — do not 
regard canned foods as substitutes for 
something fresh. ‘We serve no canned 
goods at our camp” is no longer an in- 
fallible argument. Parents and executives 
are fast becoming educated in the new 
ways and are studying foods with a new 
intellectual honesty. They know that 
freshness of the garden is often lost in the 
pot and that old theories and old preju- 
dices are fast going by the board. 

Give the new sealed foods their right 
place in this modern world. They are the 
product of years and of millions spent in 
scientific research that you might be 
better served; they are a guarantee to you 
that your food is fresh and clean and safe 
and scientifically pure; they are the pick 
of the world’s fairest gardens brought 
within the reach of your hand. 
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In our next number of Camping Pro- 
fessor Walter H. Eddy of Columbia Uni- 
versity will contribute an illuminating 
article on cooking in relation to the 
vitamin content of foods. — Epiror. 











EIGHTH ANNUAL SWIMMING AND 
LIFE SAVING CONFERENCE 

This conference has been made possible by 

the action taken by the Camp Directors 

Association at the meeting held at Hotel 

Pennsylvania, New York City, April 23-25 

Date —Conference opens Saturday, June 
19, 1926. Closes on Saturday, June 26, 
1926. 

Place — Camp Westovera, Bantam Lake, 
Bantam, Connecticut. Host — Mr. 


David Layton. 

Director of Conference — Professor F. W. 
Luehring, Head of the Department of 
Physical Education, University of 
Minnesota. 


PURPOSE 


To train leaders in swimming and life 
saving, that they may know 
1. The best methods of instruction 
2. The full value of swimming and 
life saving activities 
3. How to avoid the dangers and how 
to meet the emergencies 


OUTLINE OF CONFERENCE 
1. Form swimming 
Fundamental strokes 


2. Competitive swimming 
(a) Its place in the camp program 
(b) Standard program 
3. Regulations for swimming meets and 
water carnivals 
4. Water games 
5. Life saving 


(a) Tests graded for elementary, 
junior and senior campers 
(b) Surface dive 
(c) Typical breaks for grasps of 
drowning persons 
(d) Methods of carrying strug- 
gling or helpless persons in 
deep water 
(e) Shafer method of resuscita- 
tion 
6. Diving 
(a) Correct form 
(b) Judging diving contests 
(c) Standard diving equipment 
Swimming and life saving standards 
adopted by the Camp Directors 
Association 
8. Standard daily swimming and life 
saving program with progression 
9. Provision for giving national stand- 
ard tests to swimming counselors 
10. Diplomas awarded to those com- 
pleting entire course 
Full information will be sent upon re- 
quest of Mr. David R. Starry, 1309 
Denmark Road, Plainfield, N. J., Chair- 


man of Conference. 


~ 
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CAMP CRAFT CONFERENCE 
FOR DIRECTORS AND 
COUNSELORS 

Why: 

To provide the much-needed oppor- 
tunity for camp craft counselors to learn 
in the proper environment how to live out 
of doors 


To train for trips away from the home 
‘amp — hiking, canoeing or wagon — 
when meals must be cooked,camp pitched, 
and miles covered 

To learn to be independent and com- 
fortable when living really close to nature 
and thus achieve one camp ideal 

To forget the few hardships and become 
acquainted with the many luxuries of 
primitive camping and so maintain a 
little contact with the lives of those who 
ranged these woods long before an organ- 
ized camp was established 











Geo. D. Emerson Co. 


Wholesale Grocers 





Largest Distributors in New Eng- 
land of High Grade Fruits and 


Vegetables in number ten tins. 


239 South Street Liberty 1827-1828 
BOSTON, MASS. 








McCarthy & Simon, inc. 
7-9 WEST 367TH STREET 
JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW. YORK 
, 


— —™ 


Official Outfitters to Over 
300 Camps, Schools 
and Colleges 








“New 
England’s 
Own” 


PACKERS AND PRODUCERS 
OF FINE FOODS 


Wholesale only 


Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork, 
hams, bacon, sausages, poultry, 
game, butter, cheese, eggs, olives, 
oils, fresh, salt and smoked fish — 
fruits and vegetables — preserves 
and canned foods 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER CO, 
Blackstone, North & N. Centre Sts. 


Boston, Mass. 











344 
Washington 


Street 


Boston 
Mass. 





WRIGHT & DITSON 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camp Department 
Camp Directors and Parents who are inter- 
ested in Camp Supplies for boys, especially 


in the Clothing line, are respectfully invited 
to visit our Department. 
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CAMP CRAFT CONFERENCE 


(Continued ) 


Wuart: 
Lr ‘TURES AND DEMONSTR ATION 
Tue Firs 
Methods of building 
Materials 


Fireplaces 

Protection from fire 

Selec tion, care, and lise of axe 
Camp EquipMEN1 

Clothes 

Shoes 

Packs 

Cooking utensils 

Blankets 

Knives 

Prices and camp supply stores 
€ ANOEING 

Selecting canoes and equipment 

Repairing and care of canoes 

Demonstration of correct paddling 

Theory of canoeing 
Camp CoOoKING 

Menus for hiking and canoe trips 

At least one meal a day cooked out doors 
OVERNIGHT CAMPING 

Sites, sanitation, water supply 

Beds 

Tents 

Protection from insects 

Two overnight trips 

Camp fire programs 
Trip PLANNING 

Maps and compass 

White Mountain trails 
EMERGENCIES 
Wuo: 

Director, Professor Albert V.S. Pulling, 
Instructor in Forest Zoélogy, New York 
State College of Forestry. In charge of 
trips and canoeing, Highland Nature 
Camps. 

WHERE: 

Camp Wabunaki, Hillside, Maine. To 
reach from New York take State of Maine 
Express from Grand Central Station to 
Portland, Maine, Maine Central R. R. to 
Bridgton Junction, and Bridgton and 
Saco River R. R. to West Sebago, Maine. 

From Boston take train at North Sta- 
tion to Portland, Maine, and follow same 
route. 

Trains will be met. 

WHEN: 

Opens Saturday, June 19 

Closes Saturday, June 26 

Prompt arrival is essential as the work 
of the conference will begin without delay. 
Hlow Mucu: 

The fee is $35 

Please send enrollment and check to 
Miss Emily H. Welch, Camp Wabunaki, 
Hillside, Cumberland County, Maine 

State full name, address; camp director 
and address; camp represented and 
address. 





For HANDICRAFTS 
in Summer Schools and Camps, use 
BERNAT’S WEAVRITE YARNS 
CRAFT WOOL and COTTON CHENILE 


Sample cards showing full color lines and 
price list are gladly furnished on request 


EMILE BERNAT CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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ASTRONOMY AS A CAMP ACTIVITY 
By ALAN Curtis 
Director, Silver Mountain Camp 


West Cornwall, Conn. 


When I was very young, atop a Cali- 
fornia mountain, I sometimes slipped 
away at night to a rendezvous with pagan 
instinct, the stars, and a first religion. A 
coyote skin for dress; rudimentary verse 
on my tongue; I pranced before a star- 
frame blazing upon an upright pillar. 
This escapade was a salute to those 
mysterious lights my father studied in his 
observatory. At once a vent was open for 
sheer boy primitiveness, and a prayer to- 
ward small sublimations all my own. 

When I grew up and started a boys’ 
camp, it was natural that I should en- 
courage star lore. I wanted boys to feel 
the same emotion which prompted me, at 
nine, to chant 

Stars are flames of fire; 
Stars, they never tire. 

O shine and shine and shine 
Within thy eyes 

My God's spirit. 

If I could not translate my own mysti- 

cal affection for 

The blue china bowl 

Turned upside down, 

With great big lights 

And bigger Soul, 
as my young verse went, I wanted to give 
all opportunity to feel it, if the boys 
would and could. To this end I secured a 
three-inch telescope as a tangible base on 
which to start. In dollars and cents, its 
cost is scarcely worth the return. Noth- 
ing in astronomy ever has been. Its 
worth is intangible and quite beyond 
accounting. A telescope in camp, viewed 
practically, holds a very minor position in 
itself; but like a microscope in the hands 
of a genuine nature student, it may be of 
supreme use in reaching certain boys un- 
fathomable in any other way. 

The telescope will, of course, enable 
you to see all the Pleiades, but this can- 
not compare with the story of the lost 
Pleiad, or with that tremendous interest 
which noted the dimming of the star in 
all peoples from the Gold Coast Negroes 
to the Polar Esquimaux. The seas and 
craters of the moon will jump nearer. 
The sun spots, with a smoked glass, may 
be clearly seen; a crude camera attached 
and set to Polaris will leave marvellous, 
circling star-trails on the negative. Binary 
stars may be detected. The milkiest part 
of the Milky Way is disclosed as many 
suns. The true worth of all this must 
come from the leader, who can make 
romance from star patterns and thunder- 
ing suns, from hurtling comets and 
whirling nebulae. The two most im- 
portant qualifications in such a leader are 
that he know enough to make tremendous 
facts simple, and that he never sermonize, 





Beyond this he may follow any of three 
methods, although it is best to use all 
three: first, the telescope will help him to 
enter into the simplest technical facts of 
astronomy. He need not worry about 
this, for the boys will be sure to ask him 
questions to be answered only by a super- 
astronomer — and then with doubt. If 
his words can carry one millionth of the 
idea of how vast the universe is, he will 
have done well. Secondly, the constella- 
tions will give something palpable to 
teach; and if merits are in order, he may 
even give awards for the number of con- 
stellations learned. And_ thirdly, he 
should know star lore as a living, breath- 
ing thing. Antares — star of ill-omen to 
the caravans of the ancient East: there’s 
a story here. Nova Persei — where did 
it come from so brilliantly in 1600? 
Draco, the Babylonian symbol for pri- 
meval chaos. The many temples squared 
by the ancients to starlight. These are 
but an iota of that voluminous and his- 
tory-old treasury of star legend. And of 
the three, the third will be found to ap- 
peal most, if the leader will carry it on the 
tip of his tongue, and tell it while sprawled 
about a camp fire on a clear night, eyes 
following eager fingers pointed upward. 
Merge the three — fact, pattern, and 
fancy —and you will be giving that some- 
thing which an eminent astronomer, in 
late life, could define only as a pure 
religion. 

The leader may be disappointed in the 
reception given to his talk. Some of the 
best campers may be far from interested. 
Yet here and there you will find a lad 
with starlight bred in his bone. He will 
listen, he will marvel, and he will learn. 
Sneak off with him some night to a high 
rock, to a fire, or to a lake and a canoe. 
There you will get to know him. He will 
talk of life and death and God and love as 
great shapes winging from star to star. 
It will be awesomely idealistic, and you 
may smile. In the morning he may be 
indifferent to the paramount importance 
of making his bed. But let him. You 
have found one (just as you find others 
who may thrill to a horse, or the water, 
or a tree) who needs the sky to make the 
varth feel real. There is a place for this 
lad. The night sky, surely, is as ancient a 
heritage as the earth beneath our feet. 
And if this boy’s life is made richer by 
playing with a telescope, and from this 
play learning to know and love the stars, 
then the instrument has done its work, 
and your camp has added one more bit of 
heart education to its vital curriculum. 














BASKETRY MATERIALS 


Basketry materials of finest quality. Reeds, raffia, 
wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane 
webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, rush willow, 
pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 65-page catalogue 
and directions, only lic. Louis Stoughton Drake 
Inc.,4 Everett. St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


We shall have room in Camping for 
reviews of books of definite and construc- 
tive interest to camp directors and coun- 
selors. Such books must be of our own 
choosing, and not a miscellaneous assort- 
ment sent by publishers to Review De- 
partments. If a director or counselor 
will give us the name of a book which has 
genuinely interested him or her as a con- 
tribution to our field of organized camp- 
ing, either in the realm of camping 
technique or of education, we shall be 
glad to get a copy and to review it in 
these pages. 


a Sg 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


says about his own recent book on Edu- 
cation and the Good Life* that, ‘‘What I 
have to say is the outcome of perplexities 
in regard to my own children; it is there- 
fore not remote or theoretical, and may, 
I hope, help to clarify the thoughts of 
other parents faced with a like perplexity, 
whether in the way of agreement with 
my conclusions or the opposite... .I 
attach great weight to modern psycho- 
logical discoveries which tend to show 
that character is determined by early 
education to a much greater extent than 
was thought by the most enthusiastic 
educationists of former generations. I 
distinguish between education of charac- 
ter and education in knowledge, which 
may be called instruction in the strict 
sense. ... I shall deal first with education 
of character, because it is especially im- 
portant in early years; but I shall carry 
it through to adolescence, and deal, under 
this head, with the important question of 
sex education. Finally I shall discuss 
intellectual education, its aims, its curric- 
ulum, and its possibilities, from the first 
lesson 1n reading and writing to the end of 
the university years.”” He does so, and 
those of us who are so often called upon 
to talk with parents about the education 
of their children will welcome this con- 
tribution to the most important subject 
in the world. It belongs, first in the back- 
ground of our minds, and then on our 
bookshelf, to share with others. 


a Sg 


JUDGE LINDSEY 


has written a very different sort of book. 
It is a series of dramatic stories about 
boys and girls, mostly of high school age. 
The Revolt of Modern Y outh* is disturbingly 


(* Boni & Liveright) 








radical. Were it not written by a man of 
great tolerance, sympathy and under- 
standing; a man with the flame of hope 
still burning high in his heart; it would be 
a depressing book, and pessimistic. ‘‘I 
have tried to be honest,” says Judge 
Lindsey, ‘“‘and yet to present the truth 
of recorded fact in a way that would not 
be needlessly shocking to persons who 
find departures from their routine way of 
thought disturbing; who think there is 
comfort and security in Habit, safety in 
Conservative Tradition, and nothing but 
an unreasonable, foolish, and fruitless 
peril in the Radicalism that, true to its 
name, digs and explores amid the roots of 
things. In Life as in Mathematics, a 
Radical is the Root. From it springs 
other Life, luxuriant, spawning rankly 
abundant in the sun. Yet while it spawns 
it dreams — and dreams — and dreams of 
those illimitable things toward which it so 
awfully and mysteriously reaches.” All 
through this magnetic volume, so full of 
tragedy and the pathos of tragedy, there 
runs the spirit of the dreamer of better 
things, the steadfast hope that mankind 
may learn and is learning to go right, and 
to go healthfully happy on the stepping 
stones of his innumerable errors and 
occasional spiritual triumphs. No one 
can say that he is familiar with the vital 
problems of youth in America today who 
has not thoughtfully read Judge Lindsey’s 
stirring drama. 


anne Sane 


CANOEING 


There is hardly any need for reviewing 
such a book as Elon Jessup’s on canoeing 
(E. P. Dutton Co.); it is classic. If there 
is anything that one needs to know about 
a canoe that Mr. Jessup has not made 
perfectly plain in words, supplemented 
by some forty-seven drawings in clear-cut 
black and white by Charles E. Cart- 
wright, and some fifteen excellent photo- 
graphs, then this journal would like to 
know what it is. The war canoe, to be 
sure, is not treated, but that deserves a 
book of its own and perhaps Mr. Jessup 
will do it for us. Otherwise, here is a 
standard textbook for our summer camps, 
and one that every boy ought to have in 
his own bookshelf. Girls too, by the way. 
Why call this The Boys’ Book of Canoeing 
in a day when girls are as at home in a 
canoe as were their grandmothers in a 
buggy? 


NATURE TRAILS 
The American Museum of Natural 


History is now able to furnish copies of 
that most delightful booklet Nature 


Trails, by Doctor Lutz, at ten cents each. 
If one hundred or more are ordered, the 
price is only five cents per copy. This is 
one of the best investments a camper can 
make. 








° om . 
Private School News 
Camp pages in each issue contain news 


of interest to camp directors and coun- 
selors. 


Sample copies sent free on request. 
PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 
11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





A Devotional Book for the Camp 
SERVICES FOR THE OPEN 
Used at Estes Park in 1925 


29 Beautiful Services for the Out-of-Doors. 
including Services for the Opening Day of 
Camp, Independence Day, the Vesper Hour, 
a Rainy Day, Birds of the Air, the Captain 
of the Game, the great Apostles of the Out- 
of-Doors, ete. 
Price $1.00 $75.00 per hundred 
THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 








CAMPERS 
who desire good food, well cooked, 
should take along 


Camp Grub 


By Eton Jessup $3.50 


His new book 


The Boys’ Book of Canoeing 
is complete and practical, the best 
on its subject. $2.00 


E. P. Dutron & Co., New York 








Directors & Counselors 
write for very interesting e 
proposition to 
THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK CO. 
publishers of 
“Camp Stunts, Tricks and 
PUZZLES” 


239 BROADWAY New York 








The Jitney Players 
BUSHNELL CHENEY, Director 


“The Automobile Theatre” 


Book this most original entertainment for 
your camp this summer. 
The only outfit of its kind in America with 
a company composed of college men and 
women with professional experience 
For information and bookings apply te 
THE JITNEY PLAYERS, INC. 


MapiIsox, Conn. 
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WE'LL ALL GO DOWN TO DIXIE! 


Sometime in October (the date will be 
announced in Camping for August) the 
C.D. A. will be welcomed as guests of the 
Southern Appalachian Section, for the 
national meeting at Asheville, N.C. Miss 
Mary H. Turk, of Camp Merrie-Woods, 
Saphire, N. C., brought the invitation to 
the April convention in New York, and it 
was cheerfully accepted by the Associa- 
tion. 

Now let us hope for two things espe- 
cially. First that, under southern skies 
and among those green hills, we shall have 
both time and inclination to relax, to in- 
dulge a bit of that leisure time which we 
talk about as being America’s greatest 
undeveloped resource. Let us look for- 
ward to getting better acquainted one 
with another. Let us hope for more 
round tables, walks afield, and a camp 
fire or two where we may sit by ember 
glow until midnight or after. No eleven 
o'clock train to catch. No worry about 
the alarm clock on the morrow. The pace 
set for conventions these days is growing 
faster and faster. There is so much to 
crowd in. Conventions are becoming 
verbal marathons. A subway rush in New 
York at five o'clock is like a Quaker meet- 
ing by comparison. Can we not make our 
modern camp meetings an exception to 
the rule? Let us trust to Dixie to slow 
down our pace a bit, give us some of that 
leisure which the Greeks called schole and 
from whence our word school is derived. 
We get together to learn, not only facts, 
but ourselves and our fellow-camper. Let 
us look forward to a renaissance of the 
spirit of the Greek grove, and take time 
for the cultivation of fine friendships 
underneath the trees. 

Secondly, let us all go prepared to give 
as well as to get. Much will be done for 
us, in the spirit of true southern hospi- 
tality. Let us make a heartfelt contribu- 
tion in return. 


ART CRAFT INDUSTRIES 


Directly after the war, Mr. Stewart 
Hartshorne took some of his Art Craft 
ideas to the reconstruction hospitals, 
where they were most welcome. From 
the hospitals the demand for these ideas, 
and methods of applicatior, spread out 
into schools and have begun to filter into 
our summer camps. The principal point 
is that no expensive equipment is needed 
for the making of many a beautiful piece 
of weave craft. The second item is the 
extreme simplicity of practice. There 
may be, indeed, “no new idea under the 
sun,’ but there are certainly capital varia- 
tions of old ideas, and here is one of them. 
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CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
Pennsylvania Section 
The Pennsylvania Section during the 
past year conducted three section meet- 
ings as follows: Saturday morning, No- 
vember 14, 1925, Hotel Sylvania, Thurs- 
day evening, January 14, 1926, Hotel 
Sylvania, Thursday evening, March 11, 
1926, Houston Club, University — of 
Pennsylvania. 
The following topics were taken up and discussed: 
November 14, 1925 
To What Extent Should Athletics Form a Part of 
a Girls’ Camp Program? 
Is Riding a Liability or an Asset to a Modern 
Girls’ Camp? 
Who Should Admit New Members? 
January 14, 1926 
‘Time Off for Staff Members 
Interrelation between Boys’ and Girls’ Camps 
Evenings in Camp 
Camp Discipline 
Specific Methods in Campaigning for Campers 
Motion Pictures of Camp Activities 
March 11, 1926 
The Camping Ideal — A New Human Race 
An illustrated lecture by H. W. Wack, Red Book 
Magazine 
Election of Officers 
Miss Corinne Arnold, President (since resigned) 
Mr. Walter C. Crouch, Vice-President (Acting 
President 
Mrs. O. W. Paxson, Secretary-Treasurer (from 
September 15 
Mr. Ernest W. Sipple, Member of Executive 
Committee 
Mr. Herbert J. Wyckoff, Member of Executive 
Committee 
The section has 33 active members and 3 associate 
members. 


How? 


TL ae aed 


DR. LEHMAN’S 1922 REPORT 


Glance back at that, in Camps and 
Camping for 1922! Speaking of the 
pleistocene; how time travels, and how 
camps multiply! His estimate was of 
1000 camps in America four years ago. 
There are at least twice that number now, 
and no one knows how many there will be 
this coming summer. Perhaps there will 
be someone capable and willing to per- 
form the huge job of rendering such a 
report as Dr. Lehman made us then for 
1927. We doubt it. That takes such 
enthusiastic devotion to a cause, and such 
time and energy that it seems too good to 
expect a repetition. We have the volum- 
inous survey Camping Out edited by L. 
H. Weir, to be sure; but as to statistics of 
summer camps, that 1925 volume is about 
as useful as a good guess. It quotes 
Camps and Camping for 1923, saying 
there are some 68 adult camps in opera- 
tion. Camp News for May, 1926 lists 
some 200, and the list of missing grows 
since publication. 

Yet we all want to know what is hap- 
pening in our own _ professional field. 
Perhaps a mechanism will evolve that 
can keep us posted. Some day the Na- 
tional Department of Education, with a 
cabinet secretary, will fill the bill. Until 
then we must count on the work of indi- 
viduals who, like Dr. Lehman, will con- 
tribute their time and work to the spread 
of facts. 





—_ 
Here Dwellr Youth 


Three Suggestions for 
the Camp Store 


1. Primrose House Special Lotion, especially 
designed for hands busy at crafts, pad- 
dling, holding reins or swinging a tennis 
racket. 


2. Primrose House Suntan Powder, ideal for 


soothing a sunburned skin. 


3. Primrose House Eye Bath, a restful tonic 
for the eyes after a day in the summer 
sun, or the water, the playfield or on the 
open road. 


rimrode [foude 
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CAMP EQUIPMENT 
AND 
QUALITY APPAREL FOR MEN 
AND BOYS 





PorTLAND, MAINE 
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Hay’s Drug Stores 
for 
PROMPT SERVICE 

Send us your orders for Medical 
and Surgical supplies, also Toilet 
Goods, Sundries and Photographic 
Materials. 


H. H. Hay Sons 


Two Drug Stores 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








LET US SOLVE YOUR CAMP 
LAUNDRY PROBLEM 

We are admirably equipped to give 

you a good grade of work delivered 

on time. Collections and deliveries 

made within 40 miles of Portland. 


Greely Laundry 
123 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
PorTLAND, MAINE 
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SPORTSMANSHIP 
By Caprain Percy ReprFERN CREED 
Captain Perey Redfern Creed is a man with a vital 

message for America, for England, for civilization 

the world over. His training for Sportsmanship in 
life began at Marlborough College, a famous old 

school in England. There he left a standard of 211 

runs in cricket, a record still to be surpassed by a 

school boy. Then he stepped through Trinity Col- 

lege into the British army. The Duke of Connaught 
nominated him for the Rifle Brigade, a crack regi- 
ment with a notable polo team. He played for his 
team when it won the championship of the Army in 

India, beating all the cavalry regiments. With the 

rank of Captain, he left the army and entered jour- 

nalism. 

After two years on the London Times he was 
called to do organization work, first for Lord Cromer 
and then for Lord Roberts, for whom he organized 
the famous National Service Campaign. A little 
later Lord Kitchener selected him to help create the 
Ministry of Munitions, giving him an absolutely free 
hand in its organization. 

At the close of the war Captain Creed returned to 
journalism. Lord Northcliffe sent him to the United 
States with the famous race horse, Papyrus, to re- 
port on the first great international horse race, in 
which Papyrus lost to Zev. At a banquet given by 
American sportsmen to their British friends after the 
race, Captain Creed made a speech, outlining his 
philosophy of sportsmanship as a vital, practical 
medium for promoting the ideal of fair play not only 
among individuals, but among nations as well. 

Captain Creed’s words made such a deep impres- 
sion upon American sportsmen that they insisted 
that he remain in the United States until his philoso- 
phy should take on definite, concrete and practical 
form. He did so, and the result is crystallized in the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, a miraculous union of 
sportsmen, capitalists, labor leaders, banded to- 
gether in enthusiastic friendship for a common aim, 
It is a privilege for Camping to carry to its readers a 
special article this month by Captain Creed, of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood.— Eprror. 


It is difficult for a man with one idea 
dominant in his mind to keep from repeat- 
ing himself over and over again. When I 
am asked to write an article, or make an 
after-dinner speech, or address a meeting, 
or talk over the radio, I say to myself: 
‘The same old story in much the same old 
form. Won’t people grow tired of hearing 
me?” But fortunately I am called upon 
to speak to different audiences, and it is 
only a few of my old and tried friends, who 
stand by, that must suffer. For what I 
have to say is quite new, although its 
spirit is as old as the Sermon on the 
Mount. Let us say it is relatively new. 
For the word sportsmanship has only re- 
cently found its way into the title of a 
book! The Librarian of Congress wrote 
to Mr. Hamilton, who put together a few 
thoughts on Sportsmanship between the 
covers of a small volume, that, as far as 
was known, there is no book entitled 
Sportsmanship, and none that the Libra- 
rian knew of with the word sportsman- 
ship in the title. And so, when I talk of 
this new word, a modern variation of the 
Golden Rule, I am only pouring old wine 
into new bottles. It is a good wine, and 
there are no dull after effects to those who 
taste it. 

Dr. Charles A. Richmond, President of 
Union College, defines Sportsmanship in 
terms of the true sportsman, thus: 


The true sportsman is the man who plays the 
game of life in a spirit of magnanimity, who scorns 





to take advantage of a technicality, who uses his 
superior strength to help and not to oppress, whose 
mind is set less upon success than upon honor and 
whose measure of success is the value of the contribu- 
tion he can make for life, rather than the rewards 
which he may win for himself. 

There is an ideal for you. And there is an 
ideal that comes closest to practical appli- 
cation, to actual demonstration in the 
spirit of athletic sports and games. I be- 
lieve that on our playfields, in our gymna- 
siums, through organized athletics every- 
where, there has been put at the service of 
man a medium for promoting the ideal of 
a sound soul and a clean mind in a healthy 
body without parallel in history. It can 
hardly be an undesigned coincidence that 
with the shrinking of the world through 
the amazing development of communica- 
tion, with the rapid growth of far-flung 
Democracy has come a cement, a bond of 
common interest which intelligently used 
may render the triumphs of science a 
blessing and not a curse. To anyone who 
cares to stand back from the picture and 
look at the essential outline of the out- 
standing happenings of the last twenty- 
five years it should be plainly visible that 
the miraculous development of sports and 
games has been the gift of Almighty God, 
a potential blessing for man to grasp in 
his struggle upward and onward. Herein 
lies a medium for reaching the hearts and 
minds of hundreds of millions of the hu- 
man race. Not through their preachers, 
leaders and intellectuals filtering slowly 
and reluctantly from above to the masses, 
but a medium which establishes a direct 
contact between young and old, the wise 
and the simple, the rich and the poor, 
both sexes and all nations. The free- 
masonry of the Spirit of Sportsmanship 
balks not at race or frontier. The spirit 
of “Fair Play for All and a Sporting 
Chance for the Underdog,” the spirit of 
“Live and Let Bive” which have been 
suppressed throughout the ages now find 
vivid expression and realization in a rela- 
tionship which all people can understand. 
And in understanding they can give rein 
to the instinct for fair play which gathers 
strength as man escapes from the spirit 
of the jungle. 

However, it is not with the world sig- 
nificance of Sportsmanship that I would 
deal here. Those who are interested in 
the international possibilities of sports and 
games as a possible bridge of understand- 
ing between the peoples of the world, I 
must refer to Mr. Hamilton’s little book, 
and to the press where Mr. Paul Neuman 
and fellow spirits are beginning to lay al- 
most daily emphasis upon the growing 
enthusiasm over international sport. I 
want here to cordially invite camp di- 
rectors to follow the example of some of 
the leading high schools of our country in 
joining, as chapter members, the Sports- 
manship Brotherhood. 

The Sportsmanship Brotherhood is nu- 
cleated by a group of men who are 
intensely interested in promoting an in- 

Continued on page 10 


















Camp Supplies, Inc. 


52 Chauncy Street 


Boston 


? 


Specialists in Camp Outfitting 


Tel. Beach 7901 








Our business has enjoyed a healthy 
growth for quite a few years, the 
reasons being that we sell some- 
thing needed by campers and that 
we always succeed in making friends 
of our customers. You can recom- 
mend WasHproor NAME TaPEs to 
the parents of your campers and be 
certain that we will fill the orders 
promptly and courteously. 

Send for literature 

STERLING NAME TAPE CO. 
WINSTED, CONN. 








HANDY DIRECTORIES OF 
SUMMER CAMPS 

At last you can have a concise, complete and 
inexpensive directory of boys’ camps, girls’ 
camps and summer camps for adults. 
Adult Camp Directory now ready, price 
twenty five cents. 
Boy and Girl Camp Directories to be off press 
soon, 
Let us tell you more about these useful hand- 
books. Drop a line to 

CORRECT PRINTING COMPANY 

Center and Grand Streets 
New York City 








Camp Pins 
Stationery 





Afford an effective and acceptable means of pub- 
licity for your camp. Merat Arts craftsmanship is 
worthy of the high ideals of your organization. 
Enlist our willing services for Samples, Sketches, 
Ideas. 


56-page emblem catalog on request. 


THE METAL ARTS CO., INC. 


7757 South Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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S rAMPTRITE 
mlmarp im Al r 
TATIONERY 
Many discriminating schools, col- Gentlemen: 
leges, and camps are adopting Kindly send 
this new Letterhead Station- me | 
ery for their better cor- ligation samples 
respondence. JESS of your new and 
COSTLY, MORE distinctive stationery 
DISTINCTIVE (.) For official school, 
Send _ for college, or camp use. 
Sample. (.) For Personal use. 
PN a iiacdina ence Ge ais 
ee a aera ar 
Address. . . ere neues 
WOLFEBORO PRESS 


Wolfeboro New Hampshire 
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Continued 

telligent understanding of the spirit: of 
Sportsmanship throughout the world. 
They aim first to enlist American youth, 
through our schools, our colleges, our 
athletic organizations and our summer 
camps. It might interest you to know 
who these men are. You are doubtless 
familiar already with their work in this 
world of ours. They are: 
President: Mr. Marrutw Wout, 

American Federation of Labor 
Vice-President: Mr. Joux P. Bowporrcn 
, Vice-Presi- 


Vice-President 


Treasurer: Mr. James G. Biaine, JR 
dent New York Trust Co 
Evrecutive Secretary: DANIEL CHASE 


Recording Secretary: Mr. Bexsamin F. CROWLEY 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Chairman: Mr. Matthew Woll 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt Mr. Devereux re 
Mr. Owen D. Young Dr. John H. Finley 
Chairman General Electric Co. Mr. Marshall Field 
Mr. Fk. kh. Hall Mr. Preston Davie 
Vice-President American Mr. C. Goodrich 
Telephone &* Telegraph Co Mr. John P. Bowditch 
Col. Henry Breckinridge Mr. Chas. Sumner Bird.Jr 
President National Amateur Dr. A. A. Rowe 
Athletic Federation Mr. H. H. Chamberlin 
Mr. Murray Hulbert Mr. D. Basil O° Connor 
President Amateur Athletic Mr. Henry B. Thompson 


Union Mr. William S. E!lis 
Mr. Louis E. Stoddard Mr. Peter J. Brady 
President American Polo Major E. Bowditch, Jr. 
Association Dr. Lewis W. Smith 
Mr. Hugh Frayne Dr. J. F. Rogers 
General Organizer American Mr. James G. Blaine, Jr 


Federation of Labor 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Dean James E. Lough 


Mr. Howard S. Braucher Mr. Grantland Rice 
Mr. Daniel Chase Major John L. Griffith 
Mr. A. k. Atkinson Mr. 8S. H. Crocker 

Mr. George E. Dickie Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft 
Dr. A. W. Rowe Mr. Paul Neumann 
Dr. W. Clark Hetherington Mr. Peter J. Brady 
Mr. Lee F. Hanmer Mr. Frank Cross 

Mr. Carl L. Schrader Dr. John Brown 

Mr. Hugh Frayne Dr. Lewis W. Smith 


Mr. John B. Shearer Mr. John H. Mason 
Dr. Everett C. Jessup Mr. W. My lunket Stewart 
Mr. Wilfrid P. Pond Mr. A. Hamilton 


Mr. Henry Wellington Wi ack 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. ©. C. Goodrich Mr. William S. Ellis 
Mr. Devereux Millburn Air. D. Basil O'Connor, Sec. 
Mr. Louis E. Stoddard Mr. James G. Blaine, Jr. 


Mr. Preston Davie Treasurer 

What do these men want to do? Start 
vet another organization in this land al- 
ready overrun with organizations, sub- 
organizations and superorganizations? 
No. Mr. Daniel Chase once answered a 
letter from a poor, overburdened athletic 
director who threw up his hands in despair 
at the mention of yet another Brother- 
hood: 

I agree with you that we are overorganized, and 
when the Brotherhood movement was presented to 
me, I said so. I was led to accept and stand upon its 
platform because of its international possibilities. 
You ask my advice as to whether you should attempt 
it, and I reply yes! Not to make more machinery 
but to oil up some of the existing gears. 

In the application for a charter which 
you will receive if you write for it, our 
position is stated in the words, the very 
few words we ask you to subscribe to: 

We agree to help foster and spread the spirit of 
Sportsm: 1anship throug rhout the world. We will teach 
our members the code of honor of a sportsman and 
strive to help them to live by this code. 


That is about all there is to it. And the 
code of honor of a sportsman, as adopted 
by the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, is 
very simple, merely that: He keep the 
rules; he keep faith with his comrade, 
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play the game for his side; he keep himself 
fit: he keep his temper; he keep from 
hitting a man who is down; he keep his 
pride under in victory; he keep a stout 
heart in defeat accepted with good grace; 
he keep a sound soul and a clean mind in 
a healthy body. 

Now there is hardly need for my saying 
more. ‘The Sportsmanship Brotherhood is 
only a lusty infant at present, an infant 
idea. But we are watching it grow, daily. 
It is feeding upon enthusiastic support 
from schools and athletic organizations. 
It ramifies already into Europe; but we 
are not ready to talk about dev elopments 
there. The University Travel Association 
is already booking games between its 
teams of American students with awaiting 
teams in foreign lands. This unique and 
pioneer travel university will carry the 
message of the Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood not only in word but in deed to our 
fellow-man to East and West, and with it 
will go the spirit of Kipling’s Ballad which 
begins: 

There is neither East nor West, 

Nor border nor breed nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 

Though they come from the ends of the Earth. 
And we want to welcome into its ranks as 
many summer camps as catch its vision 
of promoting the gospel of good sports- 
manship throughout the world by begin- 
ning to foster it at home. True nobility of 
character is expressed in how victory is 
won or defeat accepted, and not in the 
mere winning. Our object is to encourage 
all mankind, in every phase and form of 
endeavor, personal, national and inter- 
national, to play the game of life fairly and 
generously. We believe we are right in 
selecting sports and games as the capital 
instrument for our purpose and with these 
we are making the start. If you are with 
us in spirit, write at once to the Executive 
Secretary, at Room 2021, 120 Broadway, 
New York City, for full and detailed in- 
formation, as there is not space here for 
me to give it to you. 








SCHOOL AND CRAFTS MATERIALS 


Make your gifts and articles for school and home 
cheaply. Catalog and direc tions 15 cents. Books, tools, 
and materials for work in batik, stenciling, block print- 
ing, china painting, painted wood, parchment shades, 
silhouettes, decalcomanias, sealing wax, modeling, 
gesso, polychrome, leather, carving, jewelry, toy 
making, weaving, etc. 

THE COLONIAL SCHOOL & CRAFT SUPPLY CO. 

614 California Street, Newtonville, Mass. 

















ORNSTEIN, RIFKIN CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Authors of 


Accounting for Summer Camps 





CAMPY EXPERIMENTS 


I 


On a special arbor day each camper at 
Pinecliffe transplanted a_ three-year-old 
sapling from our crowded woodland into 
an open field, watered and named it. 
Those which take root and grow will be a 
heritage to our next generation of campers 
and a contribution to America’s woodland. 
Miss Esther Hamburger. 


II 

Our boys at Wyonee seemed tired of 
medals as awards. Last summer we chose 
forty boy-likeable things from a sporting 
goods catalog and spread them out on a 
table. When the time came to award our 
camp prizes, the first prize winner walked 
up to the table, selected the thing he most 
wanted, and stepped away so that the 
second prize winner might make his 
choice. So on down the line until all the 
things were gone! Dr. Frederick H. 
Wilson. 


Ill 

On the way to Echo Lake there are 
several hours of opportunity for acquaint- 
ing our campers with what is in store for 
them on the first day of the season. So 
we make it a point to tell them, on the 
train, what there is to do as soon as they 
reach camp. Our old campers help get 
the new ones ready for what is coming. 
This is a real help toward making our 
opening day happily successful. Mrs. 
Morris Stark. 


A lighted candle set before each of our 
campers at council fire on the birthday of 
one of our number adds a significant 
touch to the day’s remembrance. 


Experiencing the feel of the woods on a 
starry night (no moon) is a memorable 
event to a child. Small groups of our 
‘ampers set out from my tent last sum- 
mer for a silent walk in the woods and 
back. They searched for cornucopias of 
white birch set against the dark back- 
ground of a pine tree. Starlight was 
sufficient. They found them, and re- 
turned as silently as they had left, and, I 
believe, with a touch of the woodland 
spirit in their hearts. 


A camp crime every summer brings a 
very different sort of experience. Last 
season the K.K.K. stole the camp clock. 
For three days all patriotic campers were 
on the trail of the criminals. Posses were 
organized, a sheriff appointed, a judge 
elected, a jury chosen, advocates pleaded 
for and against, and law was finally 
triumphant and the bandits were brought 
to justice. Elizabeth D. Embler, Camp 
Kuwiyan. 

IV 

Veteran campers of Miramichi now in- 
troduce themselves to new girls even be- 
fore these board the train for camp. They 
write them letters, and enclose their 
photographs, asking for a picture in re- 
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turn. Thus they know each other on 
sight at the station and their happy 
friendship gets a good running start! 
Eleanor Deming. 
V 
Boys at Sebago-Bear Mountain were 
disappointed that the supper bugle blew 
before they had finished a game of cap- 
ture the flag which had lasted enthusiasti- 
cally all afternoon. A week later they 
wanted to play again. This time there 
was to be no time limit. The flag must be 
captured by one side or the other. Supper 
time came and grub was taken out by 
scouts to the sentinels. It was available 
at the prisoner’s base, where little fires 
were built. Each “army” organized its 
commissary distribution. Blankets were 
brought to prisoners and guards. Senti- 
nels were relieved when they grew tired. 
It was not until after midnight that the 
great bonfire was lighted, calling all the 
warriors in to witness the celebration of 
victory for the side which had won. A 
quick dip in the lake for all (carefully 
supervised by the whole council) and a 
weird war dance around a fire that leaped 
fifty feet into the black night, hot cocoa 
and crackers and the day was done; or 
rather the morning was begun with a 
sleep extended well past breakfast time. 
L. M. Werner. 
VI 
For those seriously interested in be- 

coming efficient and dependable coun- 
selors, Camp Kehonka offers experience 
and training in its apprentice group under 
arrangements as follows: 

1. No heavy responsibilities 

2. Participate in regular camp activities 
. Assist in the activity that most appeals 
. Take part in many council meetings 
5. Attend special talks by activity leaders 
6. Group discussion of assigned reading on 

organized camping 


7. Visit other camps for observation 
Laura I, Mattoon. 


te OO 


Vil 

I am going to try to discover what my 
old Wohelo girls are doing in college, in 
business or professional life, at home and 
in their communities. I wonder whether 
captains of our war canoes become cap- 
tains of their college teams, and leaders 
in civic welfare. If camp trains for leader- 
ship, I want to know what fulfilment is 
shown for the promise made at camp. 
Already I have many signs that camp 
training bears apparent proof. I want 
to follow the activities of my girls in 
after-camp life quite systematically. [hope 
other directors will do this also. A valu- 
able contribution could be made in this 
way to the dawning literature of summer 
vamp education. Mrs. Luther H. Gulick. 


Vill 
At the beginning of our season at 
Bonnie Dune our consulting mental 
health expert is at camp for a day or two 
to give those who are to live with the 
boys the point of view of mental hygiene. 


Dwight L. Rogers. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER, C. D. A. The budget was prepared by Mr. Ralph Hill, 
For year ending March 12, 1926 Dr. W. J. Monilaw and Dr. John P. Sprague 
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Cer pts udget for 1927 prepared and accepted by the 
Receipts Budget for 1927 prepared and accepted by t] 
Balance* . . ts & % » « « SSA 59 Mee ‘ting in Chicago, February 23, 1926 
Dues from Sec tions . : ane 886.45 Stationery, office suppl . tel 
atic fice s, ste ’ 
Membership application fees (dues) Soe 123.00 shoness teleae ee eee £900.00 
Miscellaneous Pp -s re ries oe cele hi > =a & £00.00 
« v « yy . . . . . . 
Sale of bibliographies . . — 3.48 eee ; 
eteaiys President's traveling expenses . ee «800.00 
Qualifie ations of a camp counselor As 59.35 Presi ; : : : 
resident’s stenographic assistance . . 200.00 
Balance from directors and counselors ps 
. Secretary's salary 4 & 1,500.00 
OUUNENE es we we oe 24.29 : 
iis 200.00 Secretary's traveling expenses Seam & 300.00 
on EO yaar Ra i Sei atc ats aa wis Secretary's stenogr: iphic assistance. . 600.00 
po ries Miscell: 500.00 
Total receipts. + 82,639.16 Ty norco ike | hi ine —_ 200 00 
*From former Treasurer’ s Sec tone I Seer ee ssing ae “ age 


5 $4,500.00 
Disbursements 








Stationery, supplies, etc... . . . . $169.87 
Printing and mimeographing . . . . $16.98 
President’s traveling expenses . . . ~~ 111.95 
Secretary’s salary - « « « 2,000:00 
Secretary’ s trav eling Oxpensen . . s « 223.99 
Sec retary” s stenographic assistance. . 563.00 r 
Miscellaneous Be 
Nominating Committee — . $34.76 ES 
Program Committee .*. . 51.84 = 
Delegate to Outdoor Conference 26.00 
Camp Craft Conference . . . 25.00 
Dues to Sections... co. « SRO 
Overpaid dues refunde d . « « 26385 
Refund on books. . . . . . 1.00 — : 
Book (P. Sargent) . . . . . 5.00 =o aap 
Waltham C mantis 7 « «= « 20:00 J.P. APPLE CO, Lancaster, Pa. 
Dr. McCollum .... . . 97.72 Manufacturing jewelers for camp pins, rings, medals, 
Dr. Eliot (flowers) . . . . . 5.00 and awards at wholesale prices. Representative 
Mountain Club dues . . . . 15.00 jewelers for Camp Association. Write for special 
aes designs and catalogue. 


435.02 as _ 




















— SPIROMETER 
$2,820.81 An accurate spirometer to test vital lung capacity 
2,639.16 of campers can now be had for the first time at a 
anna reasonable price, $10.00. Every boy and girl is 
$181.65 interested in developing greater lung capacity during 
OA: ey os, nay, ce | the summer. The spirometer measures increase in 
mr a cubic inches of vital capacity. For information 
Delett . . « «ss % .) 6 SS8R65 write, Spirometer, c/o Camping. 
Ww —E in, an I N-—— 
SS | 
uc un TOr Campers we 
WEAVIAg 





z to weave beautiful things 7 
= — on ‘“STRUCTO” > 


the portable hand loom | 


Very easy to learn — especially with my instructions 
and diagrams and the monthly bulletins of the Shuttle- 
Craft Guild. Think of the fun it will really be to weave 
all sorts of beautiful fabrics, gifts, and useful artic ‘les. 
Why not add hand weaving to your camp program? 
Send 10c for Booklet on hand weaving and full informa- 
tion about my looms and colonial patterns. 


MARY M. ATWATER “ 
Director 
THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT SCHOOL OF 
HAND WEAVING 
C-14 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass. 
‘iL Vv = oS 














‘6. A- Book-to-go--Adventuring-In”’ 


THE GIRL’S EVERY DAY BOOK $1.00 





ny i 
_The ; | ‘“Where did we come from? What is life for? What 
W — | shall we think about friendship? and work? and love? 
Press || When we want to be free why must we be always made 
600 Lexington H to think about responsibility?’ — Every girl puzzles 
Avenue ‘| over these questions and others like them. The Girv’s 
New York | Every Day Book will help her to find the answers. 

















CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 


SPRING MEETING 


PLace: Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City 
Time: Friday to Monday, April 23 to 26, 
1926 
Friday, April 23 
Burrerrty Room 
2.30 p.m. Business Meeting of the New York 
Section 
New Officers elected: 
President, Mr. Herman Beckman 
Vice-President, Mrs. Jonathan Day 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Dorothy 
Baldwin 
Board of Drectors, Major Hugh Baker, 
Miss E. Embler, Mr. Frank Bryant, 
Mr. Ralph Hill, Mr. Henry Busch, 
Mrs. I. Spectorsky 
3.30 p.m. National Business Meeting 
6.30 P.M. Reception 
7.00 p.m. Dinner 
Address of Welcome, Ralph C. Hill, 
President New York Section 
A Message from the National President, 
H. W. Gibson 
A Brief Survey of the Year from each 
Section 
Report of the Prize Song Contest Com- 
mittee, Miss Valerie Deucher, Chair- 
nan 
Comments on camp reading and our 
book exhibit 


Saturday, April 24 
9.30 a.m. Chairman, Miss Corinne B. Arnold, 
President Pennsylvania Section 
Tur Question: What are our camp ob- 
jectives and how do they control the 
choice of activities? 
Discussion by: 
Mrs. I. Spectorsky, Camp Lenore 
Ralph D. Starry, Camp Passumpsic 
Mrs. J. C. Day, Camp Merriewoode 
Abraham Mandelstam,Camp Wigwam 
The Sociological Approach, Dr. Ernest 
R. Groves, Boston University 
12.30 p.m. Luncheon 
2.30 p.m. Chairman, Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., 
Treasurer New York Section 
Tue Question: How should we use 
awards and honors in camp? 
Discussion by : 


Miss Laura I. Mattoon, Camp 
Kehonka 

Dr. Frederick H. Wilson, Camp 
Wyonee 

Miss Emma Graumann, Camp Weyon- 
Wega 


Mrs. E. P. Gaillard, Camp Kaiora 
Mr. H. C. Beckman, Camp Dudley 
The Educational Approach, Dr. James F. 
Hosic, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University 
1.30 p.m. Business Meeting 
8.00 p.m. Round Tables 


Sunday, April 25 
9.00 a.m. A Service in the Open, H. W. Gibson, 
President C. D. A. 
10.00 a.m. Chairman, New President of the New 
York Section, Mr. Herman Beckman. 
Sussect: Administrative Methods 
Publicity and Enrollments, C. A. Roys, 
Camp Teelawooket 
Efficiency Methods and Devices for the 
Office, Louis M. Fleisher, Camp 
Kennebec 
Life Extension Institute Service to 
Camps, Mrs. L. I. Dublin 
Camp Budget, Jacob Field, C. E. 
10 00 a.m. Round Tables 
Inspirational Meetings 
Counselor Problems 
11.00 a.m. Round Tables 
Crafts 
Riflery 
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12.30 p.m. Luncheon 
2.00 p.m. Chairman, Louis M. Fleisher, Vice- 
President C. D. A. 

Tue Question: What are those needs 
of children which should be met by 
the camp activities? 

Discussion by: 

Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, Camp Bonnie 
Dune 

Mr. L. B. Sharp, Life’s Summer Camps 

Mrs. Henry D. Sleeper, Camp Mar- 


bury 
Frederick Guggenheimer, Camp Win- 
nebago 


A. E. Hamilton, Sebago-Bear Moun- 
tain Camps 
The Mental Hygiene Approach, Dr. 
Douglas Thom 
4.30 p.m. What exper'ments shall we try this sum- 
mer incamp? Discussion led by Henry 
M. Busch, Chairman of New York 
Board of Directors 
6.00 p.m. Informal Supper 
8.00 p.m. Judging of the Song Contest 
Camping and the Creative Spirit. Dr. 
E. K. Fretwell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
Round Tables 
Health 


Camping Trips 


Forestry 
Water Sports 


ae, 


REVISION OF THE CODE OF 
ETHICS, C. D. A. 


as adopted at annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in New York, April 23-25, 1926 


The sections given below have now 
been changed to read as follows: 
Lo) 


ARTICLE I 
Section 3 
It is unprofessional for a person who ts or 
expects to become an executive officer of one 
camp to visit another camp, to write for the 
literature of another camp, or to discuss camp 
matters with the executive officer of another 
camp, without first making known his present 
or prospective professional position. 
Section 4 
It is unprofessional for the director of one 
camp knowingly to take the initiative in negoti- 
ating with a counselor who, during the pre- 
ceding summer, was associated with another 
camp, without giving previous or simultaneous 
knowledge of such negotiations to the director 
of the other camp; or for the first director to 
carry on such negotiations after a counselor has 
been signed up elsewhere. 
Section 8 
It is unprofessional for the director of one 
camp to pass prejudicial criticism upon another 
camp with the purpose of preventing possible 
enrollments. While he is to discourage the 
founding and continuance of unworthy camps, 
he is to be free from prejudice, and to remember 
that parents or campers with a grievance are 
prone to exaggerate it; and he is therefore ex- 
pected to sustain the attitude of his fellow- 
director in so far as he reasonably and justly 
can. 


Articie II 
Section 1 
It is unprofessional for a director to enter into 

a secret or confidential agreement with the 
parent of such a nature as would lose the good 

will of the parents of the other campers, were 

the conditions of the agreement to become 
known. This provision is to be construed so as 

to prevent price cutting in direct competition 
with other camps, but not so as to prevent 
camps from giving bona fide scholarships. A 
scholarship is to be interpreted as being an 
honorarium granted by the camp director to a 
camper because of the inability of the parents to 

pay the customary fees. 










Section 2 

It is the professional duty of directors if a 
camper becomes ill and is likely to be or has 
been confined to bed for a period exceeding three 
days, immediately to notify the parents; and it 
is permissible under proper medical advice to 
send the camper to the hospital and leave him 
there in charge of a competent person. If an 
operation is under consideration, the director is 
expected to put forth every reasonable effort to 
get into consultation with the three best physi- 
cians available and then to render his decision in 
accordance with this medical advice. 


& 
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Section 3 (a) 

In the following cases it shall not be unpro- 

fessional for the director to retain the entire fee: 
Section 3 (a) (4) 

If a camper is withdrawn during the camp 
season for any cause within the control of the 
parent or guardian other than that necessitated 
by the safety or welfare of the camper. 
Additional sections to Article IT read as follows: 

Section 4 

When a camp changes ownership or director- 
ship care must be taken by the directors to 
represent the condition correctly so that a 
longer duration of management than actually 
exists will not be stated or implied in the camp 
literature. 

Section 5 

It is professional to use as references only 
those people who have reliable knowledge of the 
camp or the director, preferably both. Refer- 
ences should be printed only with the certain 
consent of those concerned at the time the name 
is used. Changes in management, organization, 
or radical changes in policy necessitate a con- 
firmation of references. The desire to use well- 
known names should be kept subordinate to the 
responsibility of the reference for knowledge. 

Section 6 

It is professional for a director to receive a 
commission upon sales made directly by out- 
fitters to their campers, only under the condi- 
tion and provided that: 

(a) The payments represent compensation to 
the director for services rendered the out- 
fitter in selection of proper merchandise 
and in the nature of a sales commission 
and as such be not indirectly paid by the 
camper as an additional charge over the 
usual retail price; and 

(b) That receipt of such a commission be 
frankly and openly stated with the rea- 
sons governing the practice by directors 
and outfitters so that it be not made a 
secret transaction. 











METAL DIRECTION SIGNS 
LEADING TO YOUR CAMP 





Two colors. $36.00 per 100. 


SIDNEY L. STIGLITZ 
90 Pinehurst Ave. New York City 











The 


COSMOS PRESS 


INCORPORATED 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A helpful printing Service for Camps. 
Suggestions and layouts for catalogs and 
follow-up prepared without cost. Advice 
on copy, illustration and form. Experi- 
enced camp photographer available. 


Write for samples and estimates 
w 
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JUST IN TIME! 


President Gibson thought he could es- 
cape publicity in May-June Camping by 
sending the following notes and photo- 
graph to the managing editor too late. 
Editor Gibson did not count on unavoid- 
able technical delays in getting Camping 
ready for press! So here is the first of our 
series of brief biographical sketches of 
Camp Directors, Counselorsand Campers. 
Watch out, you may be next! 











Henry William Gibson, president of the 
C.D.A., was born in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
rania; a director of boys’ camps since 
1892; a member of the Camp Directors 
Association since its organization in 1910; 
director of Camp Becket-in-the-Berk- 
shires since 1903, a camp which he de- 
veloped and which has a capacity of 230 
and equipment valued at $100,000; has 
been a secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association since 1889 and the 
State Secretary of Boys’ Work in the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island since 
1903. He is the author of Camping for 
Boys (1911), Services of Worship (1914), 
Qualities that Win (1914), Boyology (1916), 
Five Minutes a Day (1918) and Camp 
Management (1923); author of the chapter 
on ““Campcraft”’ in the handbook of the 
Boy Scouts of America; editor-in-chief 
of The Camp Directors Bulletin: \ecturer 
in the course on Camp Management and 
Practice at Boston University ; now editor 
in chief of Camping. 


a ed 


The evening comes on wings of silence 
Listen to the silence 
For whose worship the stars are lighted. 


CHOOSING A SUMMER CAMP 


‘Parents will not go into the detail out- 
lined in the article in the March-April 
number of Camping, and what is more, I 
would not want them to. For instance, I 
wouldn’t permit parents to visit my camp 
before signing up their boys. No camp is 
attractice when it is closed up and dead. 
I never visit my camp during the year for 
over an hour or two once in the spring. 
It’s worse than a tomb or a morgue with- 
out the boys!” 


So writes a director in a personal letter 
to the editor. He continues, ‘The kind of 
article I would approve would be a brief, 
sharp, warm-blooded, untechnical story 
on what the C. D. A. is, and how it is try- 
ing to elevate camping to an organized 
effort at all-round boy-girl improvement. 
A four page leaflet, bright and breezy, 
showing the character of the Association 
men, its aims and what it has done, is all 
we need, 1000 words or so; 800 would be 
better.” 


Perhaps this will be done some day. 
Certainly it would be most heartily 
welcome. 


a Md 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Has given several tens of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of admirable publicity to 
the summer camp movement by printing 
a splendid article by Elizabeth Frazer on 
May 22. If you have not read it, it is 
worth a trip to your public library. 
Witness a few snatches: 

Some directors are in the business for purely 
commercial reasons — to make a stake. They are 
not educators but profit grabbers. Their camps, 
though their physical equipment may be elabor- 
ate and costly, stand for no particular educational 
purpose or moral ideal. . . . Such camps are merely 
summer boarding houses— and not first-class 
summer boarding houses at that... . : All too often 
the children are permitted to frequent the neigh- 
boring villages, hang around the soda fountains 
and straggle off in unattended groups. They eat 
candy in their tents at night; the rich children are 
catered to; and habits of cleanliness, courtesy, 
self-reliance and good sportsmanship are not 
ceaselessly insisted on. To send achild to such a 
low grade camp may not permanently injure its 
character, but it is extremely unlikely to do it any 
good. 

This deserved wallop to the commer- 
cialized amusement misnamed camps is 
followed by a concentrated review of most 
of the things that make educational sum- 
mer camping spiritually significant for 
America. 

His policy, briefly summarized, is to return the 
child to his parents in better shape physically and 
morally than when he arrives; to iron out of his 
nature habits of petulance, snobbishness, bad 
temper, selfishness and dislike of discipline, and to 
inculcate in their place habits of decency, honesty, 
self-reliance, cleanliness and good sportsmanship 
in its broadest sense. 
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At Camp Kehonka hangs a deep-voiced 
Chinese gong. It notes go floating 
through the woods like splashes of moon- 
light on tree trunks at night. Above it is 
written: Amorem Deo Hominique Sono. 














JEWELRY AND METAL WORK 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


We make a specialty of equipping summer 
camps for this work and carry all kinds of 
materials used. 

Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass and Pewter in 
sheet form; Wires, Chains, Pins, Joints, and 
Catches; Ring blanks and many other findings. 
Ask for a collection of semi-precious stones 

sent on memo. 
No order or request too small to receive our 
careful and prompt attention. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
36 North Main Street, Providence, R. I. 








VEGEX 


The richest known food in 


vitamin B 


Camp Directors will find in it a 
wonderful broth, a delicious filler 
for sandwiches, and an appetizing 
flavoring for a score of healthful 


dishes. 
Send for menu book 
ee 
Vitamin Food Co. 


1819 Broadway 
New York 











Second call for 
subscriptions to 


Camping at One 
Dollar 


($1.00) 


Third cali will be made this fall. By 
Christmas time we shall have to ask 
two dollars a year. You can be sure 
of Camping for two years to come at 
one dollar a year if you subscribe 
now. 

Counselors this is your opportunity 
to get on our mailing list at the low- 
est rate Camping will ever offer. 
Send in your subscription blank 
with your check or a dollar bill 
today. 











By Evsert K. Fretwe.i, Columbia University 
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Two fundamental assumptions 
& 
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The primary purpose of the 
camp is to supplement the life of 
the camper as lived under work- 
a-day conditions. 


The chief emphasis in camp 
should be placed on those worth- 
while activities and apprecia- 
tions that can be carried on or 
developed in camp more suc- 
cessfully than elsewhere. 


Some statements that may serve as a 
basis for discussion 


i 
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Every camper shall be helped to 


recognize 
music.” 
Every 


and 


camper 


enjoy 


shall 


“nature 


have a 


favorable opportunity to see, 


feel, 


hear, 


understand 


how a 


lyric poem has music of its own 
and how music heightens the 
effect of the verse. 


Every 


camper 


shall 


be “‘ex- 


posed” to a leader, competent 
technically, who has a real love, 
a real enthusiasm for music, and 
enjoys getting others to enjoy 


music. 


Every camper shall have a fa- 
vorable opportunity to listen to 
music within the upper level of 
his enjoyment and comprehen- 
sion under such conditions and 
with such guidance that it may 
reveal to him a higher type of 


enjoyment. 


Every camper shall have an 
opportunity to join in singing 
worth-while songs 
old songs that have lived, camp 


songs 


folk songs. 


under a capable leader 


who has imagination and uses it. 


Every camper shall have a fa- 
vorable opportunity to create 
music, to adapt music to cele- 
brate happenings, grave or gay, 
simple or grand, that occur in 


camp life. 


Some 


campers, at 
have a favorable opportunity to 


least, shall 


lead their fellows in singing. 


Every 


camper 
favorable opportunity to express 


shall 


have a 


himself in rhythmic activity 


folk dances, singing games, pan- 


tomine. 


Every camper has a right to live 
in an atmosphere where music 
is a part of everything he does, 
where there is rhythm in life and 
where this rhythm frequently 
and informally, as well as fotm- 
ally, expresses itself in music. 








OFFICERS OF THE SECTIONS 
CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
New York SECTION 
President 
Mr. Herman Beckman 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Vice-President 
Mrs. Jonathan C. Day 
790 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 
Seerctary-Treasurer 
Miss Dorothy G. Baldwin 
38 Perry Street 


New York, N. Y. 


New ENGLAND SECTION 
President 
Mrs. Luther Gulick 
122 High Street 
Portland, Maine 
Vice -Pre sident 
Mr. Frank Poland 
22 Oak Terrace 
Malden, Mass. 
Secretary- Treasurer 
Miss Beatrice Hunt 
Holbrook, Mass. 
Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Charles E. Stevens 
8 Plympton Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA SECTION 
President 
Mr. Walter C. Crouch 
152 Park Avenue 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Vice-President 
Miss Corinne B. Arnold 
Rittenhouse Plaza Apts. 
22d & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary- Treasurer 
Mrs. O. H. Paxson 
6327 Lancaster Avenue 
Philadelphis, Pa. 


Mippie WEstT SEcTION 
President 
Dr. W. J. Monilaw 
5712 Kenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Hl. 
Vice-President 
Miss George Ann Lillard 
5720 Kenmore Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
Seerctary-Treasurer 
Mrs. L. A. Bishop 
Three Lakes, Wis. 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION 
Pre side nt 
Mrs. Edward Allis 
Chunn’s Cove Camp 
Asheville, N.C. 
Vice-President 
Mrs. Henry N. Carrier 
Brevard, N.C. 
Seerctary- Treasurer 
Mr. R. H. Morrow 
Brevard, N. C. 


ONLY $8.75 


and up 


Highest Grade BINOCULARS 


8-power set illustrated, with case, only 
$18.50 C. O. D., 10-Power, $24.50. 





12-Power 4-Section Brass Telescope, 
same type as used by Allies in World 
War, with case, $4.95, 16-Power, $7.50. 
Money back guarantee. 
Send for catalogue 
Benner & Co., D-3, Trenton, N. J. 





A SYMBOL FOR C.D. A. 


Mrs. Edward Gulick, of Camp Aloha, 
will welcome further contributions toward 
a symbol (a pictograph or “‘trade-mark’’) 
for the C.D. A. It is an idea that is 
wanted, and a rough sketch will do, if a 
completed drawing cannot be made. 
Here is another opportunity for creative 
art work in camp this summer. Tell your 
boys and girls about it. An exhibit of all 
drawings or sketches submitted will be 
shown at the next annual meeting. Per- 
haps the acceptable one will be found this 
summer. Send contributions to Mrs. 
Edward Gulick, 77 Addington Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 
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THE HASKELL CANOE 


Inquiry was made at the last national 
meeting of the C. D. A. as to whether any 
member had tried out the new Haskell, 
triple plywood canoe. No one had given 
this unique canoe a severe enough test to 
warrant an opinion. The editor would 
appreciate hearing from anyone who has. 

OUTING 

A number of camp directors subscribed 
to Outing principally, I believe, because it 
carried my Camping Department and the 
Sportsmanship Department, edited by 
Daniel Chase. Outing has suspended 
publication. I have not been able to ob- 
tain information from its receivers as to 
the mailing list. I should like personally 
to make good the loss sustained by di- 
rectors who subscribed by extending their 
subscription to Camping in place of Out- 
ing. If they will send me their name and 
address I shall be glad to do so. A. E. H. 


SL ae a Lg 


COWBOY! 


A copy of Hamley’s Cowboy Catalogue 
fell into my hands just as June Camping 
was going to press. I should have tried to 
get an advertisement from these good 
people if I had known about it sooner. It 
tickled me pink. I can’t afford one of 
those beautiful saddles, to be sure, but 
there are other things that I may indulge; 
one of their knit-bottom blazers, for in- 
stance, evidently gorgeous as a sunset. 
For one who has dreamed the life of a cow- 
boy as a lad, and who has experienced it 
homeopathically in his later years, this 
catalogue is a treat to the imagination, 
and I must pass on the good word to my 
fellow directors, especially those in the 
Wild East who may not have seen it. I 
believe that Hamley and Co., Pendleton, 
Oregon, will be glad to mail you a copy on 
request. A. E. H. 





A leaflet prepared by the New England Section 
entitled A Siatement of Basic Standards for Organized 
Summer Camps is ready for distribution. $3.50 per 
100. 5c. each. Laura I. Mattoon, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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AFRICA 





The College Cruise around the world, to be conducted by the University Travel Association, of 11 Broadway, 
New York, has issued its eleventh bulletin. Those of us who have watched the development of this pioneer idea 
in education, as we have seen the growing interest in travel schools, travel camps, and travel as a cumulative 
impulse generally, will be interested in the new developments. 


Mr. Lawrence Adler, Director of the Curtis Institute of Music of Philadelphia, will be in charge of music 
on the trip. A recent addition to the faculty is Ex-Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas who will have charge of 
the courses in journalism and will also write the history of the events in the foreign countries which will appear 
from week to week in the home newspapers. The Dutch East India government has designated Mr. A. T. Keen, 
Director of Prince Hendrick School, to join the vessel at Manila and be with us until we leave Java. The 
Austrian government has officially designated Dr. Eugen Oberhummer of the University of Vienna to represent 
their country on the entire trip. 


Arrangements have been made for several large receptions to be given by the students aboard the vessel, at 
such places as Hawaii, Yokohama, Canton and Bombay. Dr. C. C. Wang, Minister of Communications in 
China, has arranged for special trains to take us from Peking to the Great Wall. On this trip an interesting and 
amusing diversion has been planned, in conjunction with some of the Chinese students. Five hundred donkeys 
will be provided, and there will be a donkey race from the Great Wall to the Ming tombs, a distance of eight 
miles. Plans of a similar nature, not applicable to the conventional tourist, are being developed in our visits to 
other foreign countries. 


Dramatics and entertainments will be developed under unusually favorable conditions and competent 
leadership. The aim of the physical education department will be to keep every man fit throughout the trip, 
returning him home in the best possible condition at the end of his eight months’ cruise. 


A schedule of international games is being arranged in tennis, baseball, rugby, basketball and soccer between 
the students of the College Cruise and teams in foreign lands. 


The executive officers of the Travel University have read the little book Sportsmanship, a Bridge of Under- 
standing between the Peoples of the World, published by The Sportsmanship Brotherhood, and are solidly back of 
its aim of promoting the spirit of true sportsmanship as one of the capital factors of this adventurous experiment. 


There is no required course of study which students must take on board, and each student will be free to 
choose courses according to his own individual interests or to conform to the regulations of his college or univer- 
sity, but the project has a larger purpose — that of broadening the minds of the students, not only by way of 
facts learned and information gathered in the many countries visited, but through personal contact with indi- 
viduals, observation of peoples and forms of life hitherto strange or unknown to them. Such an experience can 
scarcely fail to enrich the minds of those taking part in it, at the same time creating new interests for them and 
producing a truer perspective on their own lives and the country to which they will return. 





ST ae ad downing SK aie 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT PORTER SARGENT 

President of the Boy Scout Foundation 
of Greater New York, in the same issue 
of the Transcript, brings our attention to 
the ofttimes forgotten pioneer principle 
of summer camping: the return to the 
spirit of America in the days when 
William James was a boy and thrilled at 


ing Transcript, of May 8. 


interest to parents are: 





Also makes another of his frequent 
contributions to the cause of publicity 
for good campership in the Boston Evren- 
Six questions 
which he sets down as being of particular 


SYMBOL FOR THE C. D. A. 
NOGUCHI 











A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CONTEST FOR A 


BY ISAMU 


the romance of the work of the human 
hand in developing our country. 


I want to make an effective plea for your boy, 
facing, as he does, the uncertain futures which our 
modern life seems to make even more uncertain. 
I would like to bring him to the starting point 
from which our forefathers began to develop 
themselves as prototypes of American character. 





(1) Are the health and safety of each camper the 
first consideration of the director and the coun- 
selors? (2) Does the camp assume absolute and 
entire responsibility and leave nothing to chance? 
(3) Is supervision at all times adequate, thorough 
and conscientious? (4) Is the waking time of each 
camper accounted for and used to advantage? 
(5) Is the individual the unit of interest? (6) Is 
equality of opportunity so systematized that each 
camper is assured of a good time? 





REMEMBER PROFESSOR PALMER 


Out there at Cornell University lives 
one of the few live wires in nature lore. 
Ile is ready to help any director or coun- 
selor who wants to know anything about 
the technique of nature lore in’ camp. 
You'll remember his methods: first) by 
true stories, second by pictures made day 
by day, third by poems, fourth by nature 
games (and if vou do not play these at 
your camp you are antediluvian), fifth 
by walks afield and in the woods, sixth by 
nature plays written and acted by the 
campers. Dr. Laurence Palmer is, besides 
a professor at Cornell, one of the editors 
of the Nature Magazine, and to be without 
that splendid journal through the year as 
a preparation for introducing our boys 
and girls to the Great Mother of us all 
during the summer is not only ante- 
diluvian, it is pleistocene, 
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SONG SERVICE 


The following poems were read by Presi- 
dent Gibson at the April meeting of the 
C.D. A. in New York. Many requests 
for copies led him, as Editor of Camping, 
to reprint them here. 


GOD'S OUT-OF-DOORS 


There is a temple not of stone 
Nor with contracting walls and roof 
Wherein each man may stand alone 
And be from grosser things aloof; 
There with his soul he may commune, 
Where waters whisper to the shores 
And distant hills send back the croon — 
The temple of God's QOut-of-Doors. 


It may be on the desert sands 

When night has hung her tapestries, 
And when across the silent lands 

There comes a wondrous censer breeze 
Scent-laden from some far-off isle 

Where bud and fruit hold pungent stores, 
That thus are wafted mile on mile 

Into this house of Out-of-Doors 


It may be in some wooded place 
With sunshine sifting through the leaves, 
Until its flashing jewels trace 
A wealth of rare mosaic weaves; 
All green and gold the forest walls, 
All gold and green the forest floors 
This is the grandest of all halls, 
The temple of God's Out-of-Doors. 


God's Out-of-Doors! The ceaseless march 
Of sun and stars from night to dawn 
Trace for our eyes the dome’s high arch, 

Show us what it is builded on, 
Hymn, anthem and recessional 

The shouting storm in grandeur pours 
Mute worshipers, we hear his call 

In this great house of Out-of-Doors. 


From the Chicago Tribune 








CAMPING 


THE COMING AMERICAN 


Bring me men to match my mountains; 
Bring me men to match my plains,— 

Men with empires in their purpose, 
And new eras in their brains. 

Bring me men to match my prairies, 
Men to match my inland seas, 

Men whose thought shall pave a highway 
Up to ampler destinies; 

Pioneers to clear Thought’s marshlands, 
And to cleanse old Error’s fen; 

Bring me men to match my mountains — 

Bring me men. 


Bring me men to match my forests 
Strong to fight the storm and blast, 
Branching toward the skyey future, 
Rooted in the fertile past. 
Bring me men to match my valleys, 
Tolerant of sun and snow, 
Men within whose fruitful purpose 
Time’s consummate blooms shall grow. 
Men to tame the tigerish instincts 
Of the lair and cave and den, 
Cleanse the dragon slime of Nature 
Bring me men. 


Bring me men to match my rivers, 

Continent cleavers, flowing free, 
Drawn by the eternal madness 

To be mingled with the sea; 
Men of oceanic impulse, 

Men whose moral currents sweep 
Toward the wide-infolding ocean 

Of an undiscovered deep; 
Men who feel the strong pulsation 

Of the Central Sea, and then 
Time their currents to its earth throb — 

Bring me men. 
Sam Water Foss 


ST ae 


THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS 


I saw the mountains stand 

Silent, wonderful and grand, 
Looking out across the land 

When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire, 

And I heard a low voice calling, 
**Come up higher, come up higher, 
From the lowlands and the mire, 
From the mist of earth desire, 
From the vain pursuit of pelf, 
From the attitude of self, 

Come up higher, come up higher — 
Think not that we are cold, 
Though eternal snows have crowned us; 
Think not that we are old, 
Though the ages die around us; 
Underneath our breasts of snow 
Silver fountains sing and flow; 

We reflect the young day’s bloom 
While the valleys sleep in gloom; 
We receive the new-born storms 
On our rugged rock-mailed forms, 
And restore the hungry lands 
With our rivers and our sands. 


**He who conquers inward foes 
All the pain of battle knows, 
And has earned his calm repose. 
Countless aeons ere the races 

In the cycles took their places 
We were groaning to be free 
From our chains below the sea 
Till we heard the sun — our sire 
Calling, calling, ‘come up higher,’ 
And we burst our prison bars, 
And from out the mist and fire 
And the ocean’s wild embraces 
And the elemental wars 

We arose and bathed our faces 
In the sunlight and the stars.” 


James G. CLARK 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR SCHOOL AND CAMP 
SHOP 


is official outfitter to over 70 boys’ 
and girls’ camps. 


Service features — no charge 

Camp picture gallery 

Camp information bureau 
Distribution of camp literature 
PLUS good service and good values 


Why not send for our quotations on 
your uniform? 











COLONIAL HOOKED RUG 
MAKING 

Offers an unusual addition to camp 
arts and crafts 

Simple yet fascinating 

Teaches a sense of design and color 

Uses yarn or ragbag material 

Burlap patterns may be designed 
and color schemes worked out by 
each girl, developing originality 

Camp name can be worked in at 
bottom of design, giving a price- 
less camp souvenir and cherished 
possession for years 

Send $1.00 for sample “Ye Susan 
Burr Needle” with illustrated 
instruction booklet 
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HOLLEY ASSOCIATES 


Torrington, Conn. 











CELEBRATE ‘4th OF JULY” 
THE “BRAZEL WAY” 





\Send for this 
9 a e010). 


of Celebration Goods 
containing one-thou- 
sand and one novelty 
features for every kind 
of celebration, party, 
patrioticdemonstration, 
street fair, carnivals, ba- 
zaars, theatre gifts, fire- 
works, etc. You can not 
afford to be without it. 
Write today for your 
copy. 








Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co., 222 Ella St., Cin. O. 
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NEW YORK NEWS 
Contributing Editor (To be appointed) 
Music 


I. By Imogene Ireland, Music Counselor, 
Camp Allegro 


Music can be a very incidental part of 
camp life if it is not carefully provided 
for. First of all then the director must 
have a conception of its value and be 
willing to (1) engage a competent, trained, 
thoroughly musical counselor, one fitted 
to work with girls or boys; (2) give ade- 
quate time for music in the camp program. 

The music counselor first must have a 
definite goal toward which the musical 
activities will develop. By this I do not 
mean a set, hard and fast schedule, for 
the talent and desires of the campers will 
determine the scope and extent of the 
activities. In this goal include three 
points: (a) the giving to each camper so 
far as time and equipment will permit a 
chance to develop and express her musical 
ability, whatever it may be, from whis- 
tling to creating original music; (b) make 
good music a part of the personal posses- 
sion of each camper by providing fre- 


quent opportunity for hearing really 
beautiful music; (¢) make music the 


medium through which much of the camp 
life may be expressed, that is, make it 
part of the very fabric of camp life, for in 
what better way can joy, comradeship 
and worship be expressed than through 
music? Secondly the music’ counselor 
must be able to coéperate with other 
counselors, especially the athletic and 
dramatic counselors. 

In order that counselors may help 
campers to realize this goal, adequate 
equipment is necessary: (a) at least one 
good song book to put in the hands of 
campers: (b) some orchestral instruments; 
(c) two pianos, victrola with good records; 
(d) material for the music counselor might 
include: Brown, Green and Red Books 
(Birchard); Grammar School Songs by 
“arnsworth (Scribner); Song Treasury, by 


Cartwright (Macmillan); Folk Songs, 
Chanteys, and Singing Games, Farns- 


worth & Sharp (Gray); Folk Songs. of 
Many Peoples (Womens Press); Services 
for the Open, Mattoon (Century). The 
delightful collection of songs in the Camp 
Hanoum Song Book is suggestive of the 
kind of singing girls enjoy. Carl Fischer 
publishes two toy symphonies with full 
directions. 


II. By Abraham Mandelstam, Director, 
Camp Wigwam 


Richard Rogers, composer of music for 
three successful New York plays, “‘ Dear- 
est Enemy,” “The Girl Friend,” and the 
“Garrick Gayeties” could not yet read 
music when he came to Wigwam. He 
played by ear, had an acute sense of 
melody and rhythm, and wrote some of 
our best camp songs. Arthur Loesser, to 





whom we owe so much for the musical 
traditions and inspiration at Wigwam, 
told Rogers that he should take lessons, 
and by all means learn to compose. He 
did so, attending the Damrosch Institute, 
and I believe he now looks back upon his 
primitive beginnings in our woodland as 
the turning point in his musical career. 
Shall we not believe that many another 
artistic bent in life has been determined, 
or largely influenced by the opportunities 
which camp affords for free and spontane- 
ous expression? I shall look for more 
stories like this one from directors in 
Camping. 








CAMPS FOR SALE 


Established girls’ camp in Berkshires. Exceptional 
location. 110 miles from New York City. Fully eq- 
uipped. Latest improvements. Enrollment 60. Can 
be seen in operation during July and August. 
Director owner willing to stay on as salaried head 
counselor if desired. Address Mrs. J. L., 1335 East 
15th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For saLe — at the end of the 1926 camping seasons 
an established boys’ camp near Harrison, Maine- 
Fully equipped for 50 boys and can be enlarged. 
Modern sanitation. Price reasonable and conven- 
ient terms may be arranged — present owners will 
take first mortgage. Booklet describing camp on 
request. Present clientele can be transferred to new 
management. Inquire of R.E. A. c/o Business 
Manager, Camping. 





One of the most beautiful camp sites in the State of 
Maine with fully equipped plant for fifty boys or 
girls. $26,000. Address, Al Smith ¢/o Camping, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








MAINE CAMP FOR BOYS OR GIRLS 
Capacity 100 
Operated for ten years. Exceptional opportunity. 
Address, W. A. R. Care Camping. 





~ FARM FOR SALE 





Farm for sale in Westminster, Mass.— Laws Farm; 
first deed dated 1768; 5 miles from Fitchburg. State 
road from Fitchburg to Ashburnham runs through 
farm: fine view of Mt. Wachusett; large, modern 
barn, unfailing water piped to all buildings, electric 
lights, telephone, rural delivery; includes about 220 
acres, 50 in good cultivation; fine growth of timber; 
splendid property for a gentleman's estate or a 
summer boarding home. Miss A. C. Laws, R. F. D. 
2, Fitchburg, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 

Directors of Boys’ Camps — Attention! Do you 
wish to connect with a well established girls’ camp 
which caters to a Jewish clientele? Your camp must 
be near Albany and must be in no way connected 
with any other girls’ camp. If interested, apply to 
the Camp Directors and Counselors Service, 52 
Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 








Standard Medical Certificates may be obtained 
promptly by ordering direct from the printer. 
Send your order, with remittance at the rate of 
$1.00 per 100 cards, to The Wolfebore Press, Inc., 
Wolfeboro, N .H., specifying whether boys’ or girls’ 
blanks are desired. 


Lavra I. Marroon, Secretary 


ed 






YALE UNIVERSITY 
BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


111 College Street, New Haven, Conn. 
ry 


A distinct function of the Bureau’s activity is di- 
rected each spring toward bringing camp directors 
and students seeking counselor openings together. 
Interview may be arranged through correspondence. 





College men, experienced in athletics, coach- 
ing, and social leadership, of excellent charac- 
ter and scholastic standing are available for 
summer positions in camps. 
For further information address 

R. B. Cunliffe 

Vocational Bureau 

College of the City of Detroit 

Detroit, Mich. 











POSITIONS WANTED 
Camp Counselorship for August. Five years camp- 
ing experience in Girl Scouts, last year director. 
Taken Camp Administration course. Red Cross 
Life Saver. Qualify as pioneer or nature study 
counselor. College graduate June. Address, Jeanne 
Christy, 5586 Poenssett Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Tutor, Counselor, ‘“‘Activity”’ assistant.  Dart- 
mouth student, 21, available June 17. Mathematics, 
French, specialty. 


Dwight Allen, Hanover, N. H. 


College man active in athletics desires position in 
camp. Specialties: swimming, baseball, nature 
study, and tutoring in French. References. Francis 
Hodges, 930 Seventh St., West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Teaching or tutoring in summer camp in Pennsyl- 
vania or nearby state. Marjorie Patterson, Juniata 
College, Huntington, Pa. 





Qualified dietitian for summer camp. Miss Edna 
Mae Stout, 946 North Church St., Jacksonville, Hl. 


Physician, as Director of Hygiene, camp for girls. 
M. M. Allen, M.D. 441 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


College senior experienced in Boys Camps will direct 
or assist from June to September. Address A. 
Caliendo, 924 South Marshfield Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Two College graduates in Physical Education 
two years experience — desire camp positions. One 
teaching Folk, Clog and Character dances — one 
coaching athletics. 
Rusye Cuiciey and Ouive JACKSON 
Oklahoma College for Women 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 





College student desires camp position: waiter, 
clerk, or counselor. Silverstein, 542 Ashford St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Two students with previous camp experience in 
girls’ camp, ready for real camp work. Margarete 
F. Emery, 16 Winter Street, Somerville, Mass. 


Riding instructor, competent. reliable, experienced 
young lady. Best of references. E. Browne, 
259 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


‘COUNSELLORS WANTED 


Horseback instructor or instructress. Also horses 
of good quality. Preferably both instructor and 
horses together from the same source. Answer, 
Horsemanship, ¢/0 Camping 


Co-Director for boys’ camp in Maine, summer of 
1927. Take personal interest in developing estab- 
lished plant: assume large share of business manage- 
ment; bring in constructive imagination and creative 
Young man with thorough training as 
qualify. Address, Co-Director, 


energy. 
counselor may 
c/o Camping. 














EVERY CHILD TO CAMP! 


A move to give 3000 or more children a 
free vacation and at the same time popu- 
larize summer vacation camping was 
inaugurated at a meeting in the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, by organizers of 
the American Summer Camps Association. 

Backing the movement are a number of 
philanthropists, including Jesse Winburn, 
banker, and Frank E. Campbell, of Larch- 
mont, N. Y. Andrew I. Albert, owner of 
two camps near Pittsfield, Mass., was 
elected president, Elliott V. Noska, prin- 
cipal of the Central Trades School, was 
elected secretary and Major Raymond I. 
Purcell, of the City College of New York, 
treasurer. 

“Tt is the object of the American Sum- 
mer Camps Association to bring summer 
camping directly before the public by 
giving the public an interest in the affairs 
of the summer camps in the metropolitan 
territory,” stated Mr. Albert. “As the 
movement grows the Association will 
accept membership applications from 
camps in the vicinity of all of the larger 
cities of the country. 

“The first step to be taken by the New 

York territory camps will be to give free 
vacations to as many poor children as can 
be accommodated in the camps near New 
York. It costs no more for a camp to 
feed and care for four more children, on 
an average, with their regular guests and 
each camp of the Association will take 
this additional number free. 
“The children accepted for free vaca- 
tions will be selected by reputable child 
welfare organizations in) New York. 
Each boy or girl will be given a physical 
examination and will be sent to the camp 
designated by the Association. Because 
of the wide variety of camps no trouble is 
anticipated in exercising impartiality to 
Protestant, Catholic or Jewish children. 
All will be welcome, according to the 
number that can be acccommodated.” 

Twenty camps were listed with the 
Association during the first week in May, 
Mr. Albert stated, and applications were 
being accepted from additional camps as 
rapidly as information regarding the 
Association is spread. Camps interested 
in making summer camping the popular 
American summer vacation, and willing 
to take as a free guest one or more boy or 
girl in order to benefit the child and to put 
over the summer camp idea may write 
direct to Mr. Albert, or the American 
Summer Camps Association, Hoiel 


McAlpin, New York City. 
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More than 150 children are now listed 
to be sent to camps during June, of which 
24 will go to Camps Pontoosuc, for boys, 
and Wahconah, for girls, on the shores of 
Lake Pontoosuc, both being operated by 
Mr. Albert. 

Station WMCA, Hotel McAlpin, has 
heen designated by the Association as the 
station to broadcast news of the summer 
camps of the Association once each week. 
Inquiries regarding the Association may 
also be made through station WMCA. 





Rug Weaving 


QUICK PROCESS INEXPENSIVE 





No loom required. 
Free instruction at Studio. 
Instructress available to visit your camp 
and start the work if you wish. 
Headquarters for Butterfly Art 
and Reed Basketry 


THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 


70 FRANKLIN St. Boston, Mass. 











A LINE OF CORN COBS 


In the Boston Transcript, May 8, 1926, 
Mrs. Mary S. Hammatt sings the praises 
of camping for Susan, a typical American 
girl. Now Susan has a mighty good time 
in print, and Mrs. Hammatt is doubtless 
a good press agent for summer camping. 
But listen! Says Susan, “And what sport 
to have corn-eating contests and find 
that your table has the longest line of 
corn cobs and has won!’’ Doubtless this 
is sport. And fun, too. But we should 
like to have a look at the chart in the 
camp nurse’s tent on the day or two fol- 
lowing one of these gustatory marathons. 


aemmnet  yn 


HOT DOG 


How about frankfurters as a camp 
food? How do we know what they are 
made of? What food value do they carry? 
Are they not usually overspiced, as a 
camouflage for poor material content? 
Does anyone favor them on the camp 
menu? Can they be thoroughly cooked 
on a stick over a fire? Give us your com- 
ment on this variety of the canine genus. 





A log 12 feet long by an average of 20 
inches in diameter is of the right dimen- 
sions for log riding, a fascinating water 
sport. 





Stunt Songs for Social Sings 
Games and Fun for Everyone 


PLAYS and STUNTS 


for Summer Camps, Playgrounds, Churches, Girl Scouts, ete. 


Get — Popular Parodies for Group Singing Q5c. 


Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings 
Send for free catalog of Plays, Drills, Songs, Pageants, etc. 


The Eldridge Entertainment House 


FRANKLIN, OHIO also 


35c¢c. 


(5c. 
~e 
(90. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
922 SO. OGDEN STREET 
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or to use on those 


America, My Homeland 
Barefoot Trail (The) 

DANA. «> - 

Friend O° Mine 

Holy City (The) ag 
In An Old-Fashioned Town 
Keep on Hopin’ 

Trade Winds ..... . 
We'll Keep Old Glory Flying . 


1138 West 577TH STREET 


Every camp director should have these splendid numbers for a 
rainy days” which will happen even in the best regulated 
camps. All easy to learn and within the compass of every boy’s voice. 


Price 40c. per copy 


FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR DIRECT FROM 


BOOSEY & CO. LTD. 


é 


‘amp sing” 


. . Blaine 
Wiggers 
McGill 
~ « «© « © » anderson 
. Adams 
. Squire 
Heron-Maxrwell 
Keel 


Searmolin 


New York, N. Y. 
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CANADA WINS! 


Mary S. Edgar, Director, Glen Barnard 
Camp, Sundridge, Ontario, Canada, was 
voted the winner of the first song writing 
competition inaugurated by the Camp 
Directors Association. The prize of fifty 
dollars was awarded at the annual meet- 
ing of the C. D. A. in New York last April, 
‘for both words by Miss Edgar and orig- 
inal music by James Edmund Jones. Here 
it is, entitled: 


CAMP HYMN 


God, Who touchest earth with beauty, 
Make me lovely too, 

With Thy spirit re-create me 
Make my heart anew. 


Like Thy springs and running waters 
Make me crystal pure, 

Like Thy rocks of towering grandeur 
Make me strong and sure. 


Like Thy dancing waves in sunlight 
Make me glad and free, 

Like the straightness of the pine trees 
Let me upright be. 


Like the arching of the heavens 
Lift my thoughts above, 

Turn my dreams to noble action,— 
Ministries of love. 


God, Who touchest earth with beauty 
Make me lovely too, 
Keep me ever by Thy spirit 
Pure and strong and true. 
The music for this hymn is printed, together with 
the words, on an attractive colored card which may 
be had for 25 cents a dozen copies from My Friends 
Book and Gift Shop, 685 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada. 


re ae 
CAMP SONG CONTEST 

The success of the first camp song con- 
test, whose prize of fifty dollars was won 
by Mary S. Edgar, led to a decision on the 
part of the C. D. A., at its April meeting in 
New York, to carry through another such 
competition this summer. The coming 
contest will be divided into two parts, one 
for girls and boys at camp during the 
summer, one for counselors and directors. 
Words must be original. Music may be 
original, or words may be adapted to any 
melody which the contestant may choose. 
Words should have a general application, 
and not be limited to a particular camp. 
The song may be either a hymn or a 
composition in lighter vein, serious or 
bubbling with humor. The best con- 
tributions will be submitted for approval 
and final vote at the annual meeting of 
the C.D. A. in October next. Entries 


should be sent, marked with a symbol, 
but without name, together with a sealed 
envelope enclosing such symbol with 
composer’s name and address, to Miss 
Laura I. Mattoon, Wolfeboro, N. H. 





NATURE LORE PRIZE 
COMPETITION 

There will be an exhibit of nature lore 
notebooks at the annual meeting of the 
C. D. A. at Asheville, N. C., in October. 
Three prizes are offered by the Nature 
Lore School, under direction of Dr. 
William G. Vinal, for the three best note- 
books submitted. First prize, six volumes 
of the New Nature Library, in art cloth 
binding (cost $29.50); second prize, New 
Nature Library in regular cloth binding; 
third prize, Handbook of Nature Study, 
two volumes, and a copy of Nature Guid- 
ing. For further information, write to 
William G. Vinal, New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SOMETHING TO DO! 
A Booxeiate 

If a girl or boy in camp this summer 
will design a presentable bookplate to be 
used in the growing library of the C. D. A. 
he or she stands a good chance of having 
it accepted by the Association at the next 
annual meeting, to be held at Asheville, 
N. C., in October. Will camp directors 
keep this in mind and encourage this form 
of artistry in their craft hour? 


Camp MortToEs 


The editor would like to present as 
many Camp Mottoes as possible in the 
Christmas number of Camping. Will you 
kindly send yours to him. <A postal card 
Thanks! 


will do. 





The managing editor wants to run 
a series of photographs of men and women 
in the world of Camping, for the promo- 
tion of at least a graphic acquaintance- 
ship with each other of members of this 
new profession, scattered as they are so 
widely over the surface of our land. Most 
immodestly he begins this series with a 
photograph of a flattering bas-relief of 
himself, done into bronze by Noguchi and 
presented as a keepsake to young Miss 
Hamilton, age seven. Thus will camp 
directors be able to identify the individual 
who is constantly hounding them for 
contributions to this, the only technical 
journal in their own particular field. 









ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A leaflet prepared by the New England 
Section entitled A Statement of Basic Stand- 
ards for Organized Summer Camps is ready 
for distribution. $3.50 per 100, 5c. each. 

Address 
Laura I. Mattoon 


WoLFEBORO 
New HawmpsHire 





Navajo Indian Rugs 


Symbolic Designs—Wear a lifetime. 

: eet allie iiaiaee aaa. 
No two alike. Reversible. Made of 
virgin wool. My sealed tag on rug 
is your guarantee of quality and 
genuineness. Sent on approval. 
Money-back guarantee. A few sizes 


and prices: 


$4" x 55” $19.50 45’°x 72” $33.50 
40° x60" 24.25 48x80" 39.25 
42x66” 28.25 55”x88" 48.75 


, 


60” x 96” $65.00 
Postage Prepaid 


Dealers Please Write 


R. M. BRUCHMAN 
Indian Trader, Established 1903 
Department 1-C 


Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 








THE HEALTHIEST DRINK 
IN THE WORLD 
The United States Government, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commeres, Washing- 
ton, D. C., says 
Maté. It is a stimulant tonie which prop- 
erty renders it an excellent drink for sick 
and convalescents — a hygienic and harm- 
less beverage. It induces a sense of well- 
being and increases intellectual lucidity 
and vigor. 
The Daily Mail, London, says 
Maté, gathered in the heart of South 
America’s vast forests by wandering In- 
dians, taken in any quantity has no ill 
effects and is one of the purest stimulants 
and most invigorating beverages known to 
science. 
Maié is the dried leaf of the famous Ilex Maté 
tree of Central and South America. Stimu- 
lating, refreshing, but absolutely free from the 
harmful after effects of tea or coffee. 
Campers will find in Maté a delicious and 
tonic beverage, brewed like tea, and gen- 
uinely invigorating with positively no drug 
effect whatever. 

Mail $1200 for a large tin (enough for one month 
INTERNATIONAL MATE CO., INC. 
23 Washington St., New York City 
Import Department S3 


(Mention CAMPING in connection 
with this special introductory offer) 


** Mate, the ideal drink” CHARLES Darwin 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
Given at the New York Meeting 
April 23, 1926 


Turning dreams into realities has been 
to me a most interesting project. “A 
dream,” according to the Century Dic- 
tionary, “ is that which is presented in the 
mind by the imaginative faculty, though 
not in sleep; a vision of a fancy.” I hada 
dream or a vision of the Camp Directors 
Association. May I share it with you? 

I dreamed a dream, and lo — there ap- 
peared before me a host of men and 
women, carrying banners upon which 
were inscribed four words: Fellowship, 
Inspiration, Education, Coéperation, and 
I inquired of one of those in the front 
rank, who carried a banner of royal purple 
having upon it the word “Fellowship,” 
its meaning, and the reply came clear and 
in no uncertain tone. “We come from the 
rock-bound coast of Maine to the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific; we are united by the 
bond of true fellowship, for we have a 
common cause — the enrichment of the 
life and character of thousands of boys 
and girls, committed to our care. Through 
the fellowship generated at our confer- 
ences and meetings, our own life receives 
the vigor and socialization so necessary 
in carrying on this important and re- 
sponsible service. With us there is no 
East or West, North or South, for we are 
one fellowship, engaged in the making of 
a new America. During the year we meet 
in smaller groups in various sections of 
our land, to confer with each other in 
matters of detail, for the exchange of ex- 
periences and ideas and for acquaintance 
sake. What we there receive, we share 
with others at the national ‘Get-Together.’ 
We have mutually agreed that this fellow- 
ship shall not be disturbed or destroyed; 
therefore, we are not bound together by a 
code of laws, but by a code of ethics, a 
breach of which is unthinkable. Our 
fellowship is not exclusive, but inclusive; 
and in our ranks will be found those who 
own camps and those who find their ex- 
pression of service in camps owned by 
organizations and institutions, but we are 
all one in ideals, standards and objec- 
tives.” 

From the host of banner bearers, there 
stepped another carrying a banner of sky 
blue with the word “Inspiration”? upon 
it, who said, “‘ We believe that the service 
we are rendering to youth must not be- 
come fixed and inflexible, but ever be 
motivated by inspiring ideals and chal- 
lenging goals. To prevent atrophy in our 
own thinking and action, and to safe- 
guard ourselves from the blinding glamor 
of business and barter, we give time for 
occasions, when, through meditation, 
addresses, and oftentimes through song 
and music, we let our souls grow and we 
endeavor to develop such a personality 
and character, as shall be contagious to 
the boys and girls who live with us in the 
summer time. Frequently when we are 
in camp, we just break away from the 








busy program and seek a quiet place along 
the shore of the lake or some high place 
and lift up our eyes to the hills from 
whence cometh our inspiration and re- 
newal of strength. We are very jealous of 
these moments of inspiration for they 
supply to us the dynamic of our work.” 

Another banner bearer came forward 
with a banner of white, whereon was the 
word “Education.” From the lips of 
this banner bearer came this message, 
“Although many of those in this great 
host have been honored with degrees 
from colleges and universities, they join 
with others in the belief that the process 
of education is not confined in schools or 
college buildings, but that one of the 
great schools is the out of doors, where 
our boys and girls may learn the lessons 
of social adjustment, self-reliance and 
unselfish service; where the rule of ex- 
ample rather than that of precept is ob- 
served; and where the love of doing is a 
part of the daily curriculum. This host 
of men and women before you represent a 
still larger and even mightier multitude of 
younger men and women, who join us in 
our camps and share in the privilege of 
helping to shape the destiny of many 
thousands of campers. We call them 
counselors. They are very desirous of 
investing their very best self in this 
wonderful work. Throughout the land 
you will find many colleges and universi- 
ties which have provided special courses 
for those who are preparing themselves 
for counselorship in our camps. It is our 
aim to increase the number of such 
courses until all recognized schools of 
learning shall make available to the stu- 
dent body this special training. We are 
even planning to supplement this with a 
short-term National Institute conducted 
under our own auspices and with branches 
in our several sections, and where recogni- 
tion will be given those who excel in the 
subjects taught. We have the beginnings 
of a literature on organized camping, 
through the medium of a monthly bulle- 
tin, Camping, a series of leaflets and the 
contributions of articles written by our 
members for magazines and newspapers 
and books. We are also endeavoring to 
educate not only our own constituency, 
but the larger constituency of parents, 
educators and public spirited citizens, in 
the character making value of the summer 
camp.” 

Finally there came forward one bearing 
a banner of gold, upon which was the 
word ‘“Codéperation.” It was rather 
significant that the four banners were of 
the same size; no one banner over- 
shadowed the others. Perhaps the gold 
background of the banner “Codéperation”’ 
made it seem more conspicuous, but as the 
banner bearers stood before me, a square 
was formed, symbolic of the fourfold 
purpose of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion — Fellowship, Inspiration, Educa- 
tion, Codperation. A _ voice, however, 
roused me from my contemplation; it was 
the voice of Coéperation, who said, “Of 





what value would be Fellowship, Inspira- 
tion and Education without Coéperation? 
Yes, we do have a common cause, and a 
fellowship; we do need the dynamic of 
inspiration; we do need enlightenment, 
but most of all, we need codperation — 
codperation in safeguarding and protect- 
ing the camping movement from the in- 
vasion of those who see not beyond finan- 
cial gain; codperation in making camps 
safe from the scourge of disease and 
pestilence; codperation in the work of 
building boys and girls into sturdy, fear- 
less men and women, who will be un- 
afraid to take their place in the work of 
the world; who will become the home 
makers and the peace makers of tomor- 
row. 

In my dream I saw the banners lifted 
high and upon the faces of those who 
carried them, appeared a light, the re- 
flection of a still brighter light, as if com- 
ing from a distance;and then, with a 
mighty chorus of agreement, they surged 
forward in perfect unison toward the 
greater light, the goal of achievement. 

H. W. Grsson 








(A Pr. Compliments of 
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Leading Camp and 
School Directory 


MMercer Nendig. Director 3p. 
lepartment of Education 


33 W 4209 St., NY City 























New, simple, rapid, inexpensive 
CAMP HANDICRAFT 


FOR ALL AGES 











TILE 
WEAwING 





TILE RUG WEAVING 


With cotton chenille — no loom 

Catalogue on request showing also net weaving 
(rapid tapestry weaving on coarse net for making 
shopping and school bags) adopted by over 150 
camps, many public schools and government insti- 
tutions. Originated by 


ART-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
Established 1916 


Manufacturers and distributors of Industrial 
Art Supplies 
40 Boylston Street Cambridge, Mass. 














